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A FLIGHT FROM THE SAX. 


A STORY OF FACT. 


“TUST to think of the change!” ejacu- 

lated Grandmamma Bell, who had 
just arrived on her long-promised visit, 
and sat looking out on the fine street fac- 
ing our elegant city residence in a Western 
State. 

“ Yes—yes, we have grown immensely, 
say, within ten years,” responded father, 
with commendable pride in his adopted 
town. 

“Ten years; I was thinking of fifty,” 
said grandmamma, with a dazed, dreamy 
look. 

“Ah! yes, I recollect to have heard 
that this is very nearly the ground on 
which the first white settlement was lo- 
cated,’’ remarked mother, with an air of 
referring to the foundation of Nineveh or 
some other ancient record in the far an- 
nals of time. 

“And there was an Indian raid on the 
camp in whose fortunes you shared, I be- 
lieve,” added father, with the patronage 
of the conscious hero in far greater 
events. 

“Oh! tell us about it, tell us about 
it!” we younger listeners cried in one 
breath. “It will be so thrilling to hear 
from the lips of an actual witness an ac- 
count of adventures that seem so unreal 
when we merely read about them.” 

‘“T was something more than a witness, 
dears, I was an actor,” said Grandmamma 
Bell, with dignity, smoothing down the 
folds of her black silken gown and ad- 
justing with her fine wrinkled hands the 
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soft tulle cap that she fancicd slightly 
awry. 

“‘ Do tell us about it,” we reiterated. 

“ Well, well, you would never believe 
if I told you that these beautiful avenues 
were once a wide waste of uncultivated 
land, giving no promise fifty years ago of 
the city that seems to you, no doubt, to 
have existed since the beginning of time, 
It wasn’t the howling wilderness of the 
mountain regions, of course, but Storm 
Creek, a much larger stream of. water 
than now, went booming through a rich 
section of country where a few families of 
us had squatted down to a farming life so 
easyin comparison to the rough, rugged 
labor of such a life in the East that we 
thought it the merest play. There was 
only one drawback to our contentment 
—one dread that haunted us always at 
nightfall—a possible attack from the 
Sax Indians who were lurking in the 
vicinity, making raids now and then on 
the neighboring settlements of this fertile 
region. 

“We had massed our rude dwelling- 
places close together in mutual protection, 
and were living almost like one family, so 
far as social intercourse was concerned. 


. It was a state of affairs rather agreeable 


to us young people, who found it rathera 
fascinating duty to stand guard. on occa- 
sions, especially when the possibility of 
an attack existed mainly in our imagina- 
tions.” ; 
There was a faint flush in grandmam- 
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ma’s cheek as she mentioned, quite inad- 
vertently, perhaps, this fact, which flashed 
like an electric message to our youthful 
understanding. 

“There was a lover in the guard,” 
whispered Grace, the youngest grand- 
daughter, exchanging a glance with 
Cousin Donald. 

“ Well, it happened at last,” went on 
Grandmamma Bell, “ that an alarm actu- 
ally came. An Indian child that had 
been adopted by Mr. Davidson was one 
day abducted by its father under circum- 
stances that indicated a vengeful purpose, 
and our little community, regarding the 
event as prophetic of a darker design on 
the part of enemies, began to talk of 
flight. The general foreboding was 
strengthened and accentuated by a secret 
dispatch from an Indian agent, warning 
us to flee for our lives, as it was discovered 
that the Sax were planning an attack 
upon us. 

“There was no time lost in gathering 
together such valuables as we could trans- 
port without too much luggage, and pack- 
ing provisions, children, and women into 
wagons, we made ourselves ready—about 
fifty in all—to escape the massacre that 
we feared. You, dear children, listening 
to this recital with smiling, half skeptical 
faces, you have no idea at all of the ter- 
rible excitement under which our prepa- 
rations were made, nor how close the mu- 
tual peril and suffering drew us all to- 
gether with a feeling that we existed for 
each other alone.” 

Grandmamma faltered with again the 
faint wave of color tinting her still fair 
cheek as she uttered the last words. 

“T tell you,” she added, with emphasis, 
“the man among us whose thought leaped 
to meet every emergency in that trying 
hour, when the wits of half of us were 
scattered—that man proved himself the 
hero of the occasion, and never lost the 
admiration of one, at least, who remem- 
bers the work he did.” 
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“Grandfather!” explained brother 
Charlie, in a stage-whisper. 

“We started in procession at about 
eleven o’clock on the cloudy morning of 
May 18th, and traveled all day in the 
direction of a settlement which is now a 
famous city destined to still greater 
worldly renown. There we expected to 
find refuge from the dusky foes that 
seemed to our fancy lurking in every am- 
bush and hollow by the way, ready to 
spring upon us with the scalping-knife, 
the thought of which sent a creeping 
sensation along the roots of our hair. 

“At night—a raw, frosty, dismal, 
dreadful night—we camped beside the 
river in our course, silent as a company of 
ghosts, fearing with any sound to give sig- 
nal of our presence, and to bring upon us 
the fiendish band who would slaughter us 
in gold blood and leave but a wreck of 
humanity to mark the spot. 

“It was a terrible night. We lunched 
on the cold eatables we had tumbled into 
baskets and boxes, not daring to light a 
fire which would have betrayed our hiding. 
place. There were no jokes over this 
sorry repast, for which only the little ones 
had an appetite, as you will readily im- 
agine. After such refreshment the wo- 
men and children were huddled into the 
wagons, from which the teams had _ been 
quietly removed, while the men, around . 
With rifles, watched through all the lonely, 
wretched hours, fearing to catch even a 
wink of sleep lest the savages should steal 
upon us unawares. But the night passed 
without blood-eurdling war-whoop or 
other dreaded demonstration. 

“ With a breakfast as cold and hurried 
as the supper had been, we were making 
preparations to start again upon our north; 
ward way, when we were. startled,by a. 
cry and a crash through the willows that | 
had screened our little encampment. 
Turning in alarm, we saw a man rushing 
toward us in the wildest state of excite- 
ment, his hat blown off, and his garments 

















in tatters from his tearing chase through 
the underbrush in which he had concealed 
his flight. 

“‘The Indians are after us—they’re 
coming—they’re coming!’ he shouted, 
breathlessly, as he plunged on to some 
secret place of hiding, halting only to in- 
form us that all his companions had been 
murdered, leaving but himself to tell the 
story and give warning to all who should 
come in his way. 

“This ghostly messenger for a moment 
quite unnerved the timid ones of our 
party, and a panic went through the little 
camp that rather disorganized and 
destroyed concerted and decisive action. 
Some were inclined to turn back, others 
to remain and fight, while father and 
Robert—yes, Robert Bell, who had cast 
in his fortune with ours—” 

“With grandmamma,” exclaimed 
Grace, in another stage whisper. 

“ Determined to ford the river,” con- 
tinued the narrator, “and so evade or 
mislead the deadly enemy upon our 
track. Abandoning the cart which 
Robert and my youngest brother—your 
Uncle Charlie, dears—had been driving, 
we gathered all our necessary stores, to- 
gether with the family, into one capacious 
wagon and plunged boldly into the stream, 
across which we had partially made our 
way when suddenly an unexpected ca- 
lamity overtook us. Our favorite horse, 
Jewel, fell in the harness, and was over- 
whelmed by the water, where he lay help- 
less in spite of father’s efforts to bring 
him to his feet again. 

“Qh! cried we all in an agony of fright 
and trouble for the aniirn.*. which was 
dear to every one of us, ‘he will be 

- drowned ! he will be drqwned! It is all 
“Mer. We.might as well give up and go 
doW together with Jewel !’ 

“Father cast a despairing eye to the 
shore we had left. Mother moaned with 
anguish that we had lost everything. 
Sister Tilly added to the terror of the 
situation by crying out : 
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“« There! I heartheSax coming! We 
shall all be tomahawked and scalped !’ 

“T don’t know as I thought of any- 
thing but the suffering of poor Jewel for 
the moment. Both father and Robert 
were working desperately td extricate him 
from the harness, but the good fellow 
was strangled and our cause appeared 
actually lost. 

“ But Robert had an alternative which 
was a surprise to us all. Bidding us keep 
up our courage, he waded back to the 
shore, haltered one of the oxen that had 
been left there, and returning to the 
stranded refugees, succeeded in hitching 
the unmated team together in a fashion that 


presently helped us out of the difficulty. 


in which some of us had given up all hope, 
and were ready to die with poor Jewel. 

“ The water at this spot had been deeper 
than anywhere else in our fording place, 
and once started again we were pulled 
bravely to the other shore, where we 
found a smooth road, along which our 
mismatched span kept pace between a 
gallop and a trot that under other cir- 
cumstances would have amused us 
greatly. 

“Sister Tilly’s outery about the Indians 
we concluded to have come from pure 
nervous dread, as there happily appeared 
no sign as yet of the hated red-faces. 

“Something, however, that startled us 
and shocked us almost as much as the ex- 
pected attack, as we came again in view 
of the river at a sudden bend of the 
stream, was the appearance of a man and 
woman, each on a strong horse, breasting 
the deep water and aiming straight for the 
low bank in line with our approach. 

“¢* Wilson! John Wilson and his wife, 


as sure as you live,’ exclaimed father, as- 


the pair came dripping upon the road. 
‘Hail, friends. I thought youstayed to 
fight.’ 

“« Yes,’ said our neighbor from the set- 
tlement, ‘but we got wind of the red- 
skins on the trai, an@ so many of the 
fellows pushed t nobody was left to 
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fight but me and my wife, so we resolved 
to take to the water as you did, and make 
our escape that way.’ 

“And the children—where are the chil- 
dren ?” questioned mother, breathlessly. 

“*QOh! it’s dreadful, Mis’ Davids,’ 
quivered Mrs. Wilson, with the sanctimo- 
nious air peculiar to her, ‘ it’s a dreadful 
thing for a mother to have to do, but, of 
course, we couldn’t bring the children 
along with any safety, so we left ’em to 
the Lord. He will take care of the in- 
nocents, Mis’ Davids.’ 

“*Great Heavens, Mrs. Wilson!’ ex- 
claimed mother, in horror, ‘couldn’t you 
trust Him to take care of you also, and 


* remain with them if you could not take 


them with you ?’ 

“* We—we have a work to do for the 
Lord, Mis’ Davids, an’ we couldn’t sac- 
rifice our lives,’ said Wilson, with pious 


‘cant, beginning to spur on his wet steed. 


“A murmur of alarm and indignation 
ran through our family party. 

“ Robert Bell sprang out of the wagon 
and clutched at the bit of Wilson's horse. 
‘Stay! he cried, with the set face of a 
god of justice, ‘ the children shall be res- 
cued. Turn about and swim back for 
your life. I will go with you.’ 

“The man shrank and quailed before 
the order that his conscience gave him no 
strength to disobey. 

“* But—but,’ he stammered, ‘ how can 
we? There’s nine of ’em.’ 

“* Nine times nine, it is all the same,’ 
declared Robert, with invincible justice, 
fingering his gun as if he felt moved to 
use it on the craven. ‘They are your 
children, and it is your business to stand 
by them to the death.’ 

“But judgment appeared to wait the 
deserter who had fled from duty and 
danger, for at this moment the blood- 
chilling war-whoop that all had been fear- 
ing sounded from the thick grove which 
we had been about to enter when the in- 
terruption occurred. 

“Almost instantly we found ourselves 
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surrounded by the dusky foes from whom 
we had imagined that we were making 
our escape but into whose ambush we 
seemed to have taken infinite pains to 
run. There was no time for speculation 
as to what we should do. Instinctively 
the younger ones cowered under the 
household traps in the wagon. Mother 
held with all her strength the frightened 
horse that was rearing violently beside the 
stolid ox, which stood with bent head in 
patient waiting for the word of command. 
I sprang to the rear of the wagon and 
stood guard with the gun which Robert 
had taught me to use with a marksman’s 
skill, while the other rifle-bearers stood on 
either side with hand to the trigger ready 
to fire the deadly bullet at the first savage 
signal of attack. 

“Mr. Wilson meantime was fast scam- 
pering away, as was also his wife, who, 
singularly, was the first mark for our as- 
sailants, one of whom left fly a swift arrow 
that stopped her flight and sent her reel- 
ing to the earth while her horse sped on 
unharmed. Instantaneously the rifles of 
our party cracked, and two or three 
feather helmets tumbled to the dust, lay- 
ing low the leading chieftains of the 
horde, which now, with a terrific yell, 
swooped down upon us with the vengeful 
spirit that we had provoked. 

“Another round of bullets settled our 
nearest antagonists, and for a brief mo- 
ment there was a pause of dismay. Then 
the arrows whizzed about us, and while I 
was reloading my rifle a young savage 
sprang upon me, and, gathering up my 
long hair, that had escaped its bounds, 
pressed the cold steel of his scalping: 
knife against my forehead. 

“A thrill of horror went over me, then, 
with a strange, calm courage that seemed 
above myself, I stood unresisting and 


looked without fear or tremblin; ©‘ the 
dark glowering face so close to r: The 
fierce, black eyes quailed, the a of 
the deadly hand slowly 1elaxe', .ad I 


am certain that the young brov« sould 
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have superstitiously spared my life had 
he been left in freedom. But swiftly the 
butt of Robert Bell’s gun, which he had 
not taken time to re-load since its last 
discharge, was brought with stunning 
force across the handsome chief’s head, 
and he reeled and fell staggering at my 
feet, while Robert himself, with the quick 
instinct of self-preservation, dodged the 
tomahawk that was wrathfully aimed at 
his own head by an avenging hand.” 

Grandmamma Bell paused, quite over- 
come with the memories of this exciting 
hour which she had been recounting with 
a good deal of dramatic force. 

“Dear grandmamma,’ murmured 
Cousin Ethel, tenderly clasping the rest- 
less old hand, “do not continue if it 
disturbs you; and yet I am dying to 
know how you got out of the danger 
which seems just ready to overwhelm you 
all, there when you stand under the play 
of deadly arrows.” 

“Well, we just learned that there is 


no perilin which we are not under the 
protection of an overruling love and 


providence, my dear,”* said grand- 
mamma, reverently, finding her voice 
again. ‘ When Robert, who had borne a 
charmed life, fell wounded at last, I gave 
up all hope and resigned ourselves help- 
lessly to the massacre that seemed the 
most likely and merciful thing that could 
follow. But we had scarcely accepted 
our fatal situation when there came a 
shout from the rescuing force sent out 
from the fort in relief of our party which 
was known to be somewhere on the road, 
and fleeing before the sudden sweeping 
fireof an unsuspected company of rifle- 
men, the Indians who did not bite the 
dust vanished like the wind from the 
scene of action. 

“Happily, while two or three of us 
were more or less seriously wounded, 
there was but one life lost. Singularly 
the-one who had made the most inhuman 
sacrifice to save her own life had cast it 
away in the very act, for had Mrs. Wilson 
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remained with her children, she might 
have been alive with them, the refugees on 
that side of the river having escaped the 
dreaded attack altogether. It seemed al- 
most like swift judgment, though it isn’t 
for us to say as tothat. Mr. Wilson, the 
husband, by judicious dodging had es- 
caped all harm, and had avoided hurting 
the enemy, for all of which he returned 
fervent thanksto the Lord, groaning with 
humble resignation over the fate of his 
wife.” 

“And the children—the nine chil- 
dren ?” Grace questioned, solicitously. 

“Oh! they were carried into safety 
with the rest of us.” 

“And no doubt the careful father set 
about getting a new mother for them very 
speedily,” remarked Cousin John, dryly. 

“He did, certainly,” smiled Grand- 
mamma Bell. “It was not long before 
a maiden lady attracted Mr. Wilson’s 
speculative eye, and with trembling re- 
cognition of the mission which he piously 
proposed to her, she accepted it without 
any unnecessary delay.” 

“ And—and—” stammered Sylvia, “I 
have been hoping all along that you were 
going to come to the place where Grand- 
father Robert confessed his love, and 
would tell us the way he did it. For, 
though you have kept the tender secret 
out of sight, we know very well that this 
is a love-story, Grandmamma Bell.” 

The beautiful rose-tint crept again into 
the still pretty face of our story-teller. 
“You can look into your own heart, my 
dear, and find why I do not babble of 
such things.” 

“ But about the wound that Grandpapa 
Robert received—that must have been an 
awful anxiety to you,” pursued the girl, 
eager to develop the latent secret which 
formed for her the interest of the story. 

“Yes,” said grandmamma, a shadow 
dropping over her face. “It was a 
troubled time. There were some days 
after our arrival at the fort that we de- 
spaired of his life.” 
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“Oh!” gasped Sylvia. “And when he would be betrayed into the story she 
recovered he was so grateful for the care craved. 

that you gave him that the long-hidden “ My dear,” said grandmamma, sweetly, 
love was confessed, and—”’ Sylvia paused as she rose, “a love that is worth any- 
in expectant thought that grandmamma thing has no need of words to tell it.” 

A. L. M. 






























STRIVING IS WINNING. 


OUNT it but triumph if your venture fails, 
Only a coward may bewail defeat. 
Pick up the broken flagstaff at your feet, 
Fling to the winds again its tattered sails : 
None but a coward fails! 


Wait not to feebly reckon up your loss, 
In the great battle nothing counts but gains, 
Talk not of wounds, and prattle not of pains, 
Sing of the Crown the while you bear the Cross : 
Brave souls prate not of loss. 


Ever to strive is the profoundest joy. 
What though you miss—fall beaten in the strife— 
Still in your hands you carry the God’s life, 
Pledge of a victory without alloy: 
Striving is joy—is joy! 


Failure may be the measure of success. 
Lo, the Great Captain, leading in the fight, 
Sees the fair fields of peace beyond your sight ; 
What are your gains or losses, more or less ? 
Failure may be success. 














A ROMANCE OF COLORADO. 


A TRUE STORY. 


“TTOW much Indian meal have we, 
Genie ?” 

The speaker was a man of not more 
than twenty-four years, and the pale face, 
unnaturally bright eyes, and hollow 
cough told too plainly of the encroach- 
ments of the dread disease, consumption. 

He made an effort to conceal the in- 
tense anxiety which betrayed itself in his 
tones, for the quantity, whether great or 
small, was all that intervened between the 
little family and actual starvation. His 
eyes were fixed anxiously on a fair, girlish 
face, as the answer, in a tone of assumed 
cheerfulness, come : 

“Oh! plenty to last for several days.” 

The woman was scarcely more than a 
child. The light of only sixteen summers 
had fallen upon her head, but the girlish 
features wore an expression of intense 
anxiety that ought never to fall upon 
such tender age. 

She resembled some fair flower torn 
from a genial clime, and transplanted to 
a rough and rugged soil, for the unusual 
beauty and sweet, sensitive face told of 
loftier birth than present surroundings 
seemed to warrant. 

Her hair was black and glossy, eyes 
dark and expressive, complexion clear 
and fair, but the rose had been faded 
by privation till only a delicate pink 
flushing her face at every emotion 
remained. In truth, she was like 
a wayward bird, escaped from the com- 
fort and security of the home cage to try 
its pinions upon the chilling winds of the 
outside world. 

The dwelling was one of those primi- 
tive habitations called a “ dug-out.” 
by Western pioneers, common enough 
upon the Western border, but unknown 





in the timbered lands where the log cabin 
takes their place. 

It was simply an excavation in the 
earth covered by rough boards, with the 
roof extending just far enough above the 
ground to admit of a small window. 
There was no floor, and the furniture 
consisted of a small cooking stove, a 
rough table, two henches, and a home- 
made bedstead. 

One year ago, the child-wife had been 
the cherished daughter in one of those 
grand old farm-houses in eastern IIlinois, 
where peace and plenty revel all the year, 
and want is never known, but it was the 
old story of more faith in a lover's 
promises that a father’s counsels, and this 
was the result. 

The grand old Rockies reared their 
heads in all their famed magnificence, the 
Spanish Peaks, with icy summits, glit- 
tered in the rays of the winter sun, and 
miles beyond, the snowy range formed a 
grand and beautiful background to na- 
ture’s sublimest picture, while the valley 
stretching from the foot of the mountains 
lay smiling in the clear sunlight, as if 
proud of the warmth and brightness 
which its presence lent to the scene. But 
no beauty of landscape had power to 
charm away the terrible anxiety that 
weighed upon their hearts. 

It was Christmas Day, and her birth- 
day, too. Her father had always called 
her his Christmas present, and one year 
ago, on her fifteenth birthday, the 
plumpest turkeys graced the table, and 
the old home resounded to lavghter and 
song from youthful voices, for, intent on 
making it a day long to be remembered, 
her parents had invited her young com- 
panions, and given them full permission 
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to romp and play in all their childish 
joyousness, while the parents looked ap- 
provingly on, saying: 

“ Let her enjoy Christmas like a child 
to-day ; ere another shall come, she may 
imagine herself a young lady !” 

How proud they were of their lovely 
girl! 

“ How musical is her voice,” the father 
soliloquized, as her shapely fingers flew 
over the responsive keys, and Christmas 
carols were echoed by all the youthful 
companions. “ The fruits of the broad 
acres shall be freely given to educate and 
develop the rare talent just unfolding in 
the petals of her mind, for how can wealth 
be more worthily utilized than in educa- 
ting this beautiful and intelligent child 
until she shall be the equal of any lady 
in the land? Music and books shall be 
hers, when her school-days are ended, 
and worthy, indeed, shall be the man 
who dares to aspire to her hand !” and so, 
with proud and happy dreams of the 
brilliant future awaiting his cherished 
child, the father looked on approvingly 
while the young people made the house 
echo to their innocent merriment. 

But he made a mistake that many a 
father has made before. He hired a 
young and prepossessing man to work upon 
the farm, and daily associated with her 
beauty and vivacity, it was no wonder 
that the young man fell violently in love 
with the idol of the household, and un- 
accustomed to the society of men, it was 
only natural that she should be pleased 
with the homage that he offered her. 

At the first suspicion, the father 
promptly forbade any further association, 
and depended upon her usual obedience, 
but the father’s disapproval by no means 
discouraged the young man, and the 
stolen interview, the hasty caress, and 
protestations of undying affection were 
the means employed until her girlish 
affections were won and her sympathies 
deeply enlisted in his behalf, and one 







morning they woke to find their nestling 
flown. 
The note lying upon the table read: 


































“Father, I cannot live without Robert, 
and hours befure you miss me I shall be 
his wife, 

“ EUGENIA.” 


The mother sank fainting upon the 
nearest seat ; the father’s face was white 
with anguish, and the strong man 
trembled with the violence of his grief, 
but he uttered nosound, words seemed so 
hopelessly inadequate. 

Wild thoughts of vengeance chased 
each other through his excited brain, but 
wiser reflections convinced him that pur- 
suit was useless, and after a visit to the 
nearest magistrate, where he learned that 
the youthful couple had-been married at 
a late hour on the preceding night, and 
immediately after taken a train going 
westward, he returned to his home with 
the same feelings with which one comes 
from a funeral. 

“ Wife,” he said, as he entered, weary 
and despondent, “our bird has flown, and 
left the home nest desolate. We must learn 
to live without her, for never must that 
base destroyer cross my path again; if 
I should meet him now, I fear my hand 
would be stained with his blood !” 

“ Hush! husband!” said the wife with a 
shudder, “do not talk of murder. She is 
his wife, and we cannot take her from him, 
neither will we receive him into our 
family, but we can keep our own con- 
science clear by avoiding any evil-doing 
upon our part. 

“ True, wife,” he answered, “ but though 
our hearts can never cease to cry out in 
the agony of our bereavement, henceforth” 
she is as one dead to us,” and, stifling the 
yearning for the child of their love and 
pride, the parents resumed the tenor o1 
their way, but they went about in a list- 
less, aimless manner, as if life had sud- 
denly been bereft of all its gladness. 
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The youthful couple found shelter for 
a few weeks among the husband’s rela- 
tives, but the necessity of doing something 
for themselves soon became apparent, and 
with a team and wagon, and barely 
enough to defray the expenses of the 
journey, they started for the free homes 
of the West, and after a long and weari- 
some time they drifted into one of the 
beautiful valleys at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. : 

But the husband was not strong. The 
exposure and becoming acclimated had 
told severely upon his diseased lungs, and 
barely had he secured the shelter already 
described ere he was prostrated with 
hemorrhage, and in a land of strangers, 
poor and unknown, they began life in the 
West as I have described. There was a 
feeble cry from among the blankets that 
composed the bed, and the child-mother 
took from thence an infant of a few 
weeks old. 

She hushed its wailing while the young 
father looked on in apprehensive silence, 
and at length she placed the child in his 
arms and began the preparation of the 
Christmas dinner of corn-bread and 
water. She placed it upon the table, but 
the invalid turned from the unpalatable 
fare in disgust, and as visions of the dinner 
of a year ago rose before their vision 
neither could eat. 

The wife looked upon her husband in 
pitying silence, and tried to keep back the 
tears that came unbidden as she reflected 
that he could not recover without nour- 
ishing food. But how were they to obtain 
it? He was too ill to work, and there 
was no other way. 

“The fragments that will be thrown to 
my father’s dog to-day would be luxuries 
to us,” she thought, “ but I doubt whether 
he would give a slice of bread to keep 
Robert from starving.” 

She thought of the times that she had 
gone with her father on Christmas Eve to 
leave turkeys and baskets of provisions 
‘at the doors of the needy, and now the 
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daughter of the man who had always dis- 
pensed charity but never accepted it was 
more needy than any who partook of his 


* bounty. 


She could starve, but she could not beg. 
A spasm of pain convulsed her features. 
Which was the stronger, pride or love for 
her husband and child? 

“They will die without food !” she mur- 
mured, with white lips. 

“What is the matter, Genie?” ques- 
tioned the husband, anxiously. 

At that moment there came a rap at 
the door, and the man for whom Robert 
had been working previous to his illness 
entered the room. 

He was a genuine specimen of the 
Western pioneer, a jolly, good-natured 
fellow, a shrewd observer of human na- 


ture, and one who had made life a suc- 


cess. In addition to having his homestead 
under good cultivation, so that it yielded 
bountiful harvests, he kept the post-office 
and a provision store. 

A single glance around the room told 
him the whole story. He knew by the 
youthful appearance of the occupants 
that there was a romance back of it, but 
the scanty furnishings, the untasted din- 
ner, the sickness of the husband, and the 
despairing face of the wife revealed the 
fact that romance had faded into a bitter 
and terrible reality. 

“Good morning,” he said, cheerily. “I 
heard you was a leetle under the weather, 
and wife said there was nothing like get- 
ting out among folks for sick people” 
(this was a downright fabrication, for his 
wife knew nothing about it, but he had a 
habit of using his imagination to suit 
himself), ‘‘so get on your wraps and go 
home with me.” 

The wife glanced inquiringly toward 
her husband. 

“Oh! yes, he’ll go,” said the neighbor. 
“Tf he don’t feel able to walk, my horse 
is at the door, he’s as gentle as a lamb 
and carries double. This little spell o’ 
sickness aint a-goin’ to last ; this climate’s 
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a sure cure for all lung difficulties, and 
you'll be able to wrestle with a bear before 
six months. Why, I’ve known fellows to 
come here so far gone that there was 
nothing left of ’em but a cough, and in- 
side o’ six months they could whip a 
panther single-handed,” and the sympa- 
thetic neighbor related instances of mirac- 
ulous cures effected by the climate alone, 
until he actually convinced the invalid 
that he was on the highway to recovery. 

What a pleasant place it was! The 
table was covered with fresh venison, 
roast beef, and a wild turkey, with an 
abundance of vegetables, pumpkiy pie, 
and everything that graces a pioneer’s 
well-spread board. 

The wife watched the husband with in- 
tense satisfaction, while he ate with ap- 
parent relish the food which his host urged 
upon him, and felt so grateful for the en- 
couraging words which the hearty fron- 
tiersman gave them. 

After dinner there was a little private 
conversation between the host and his 
wife, and when the young couple began to 
speak of returning home, the good wo- 
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“T’m behind hand with my work 
amazingly this winter. Since Martha’s 
married I’ve no one to help me, and this 
week there’s lard to try out, and sausage 
to make, and candles to dip, and mend- 
ing to do, and I’ve been thinking that 
maybe I could get you to stay and help 
me a few days. I won’t be hard on you, 
you needn’t work beyond your strength, 
and your husband will be able to sit by 
the fire and mind the baby, and if you 
would be willing to stay, I should be very 
glad to have you.” 

What a grateful light flashed across 
the pale features. She could obtain 
nourishing food for her husband, and 
neither ask nor accept charity! But (in- 
nocent creature) this was Colorado 
charity and she did not recognize ii! 

As the host had predicted, Robert re- 
covered under the influence of the salu- 
brious climate, and secured a homestead 
under the laws, and to-day a small but 
comfortable house occupies the place of 
the dug-out, and, although she cannot 
help longing for a sight of her parents, 
otherwise she is content. 

ISADORE ROGERS, 





man said : 
A QUICKENER OF LIFE. It is 
often supposed that imagination is 
rather a creator of what is new than a re- 
producer of what is old, and has perhaps 
more to do with fiction that with fact. Yet, 
although it is a capacity unique in itself, 
it also is a quickener to all the faculties, a 
reproducer of the past, an intensifier of 
the present, a painter of possible futures, 
an influence ever playing upon and en- 
hancing life itself. It gives a fuller and 
keener apprehension of all that really 
_ exists; and even its most visionary and 
unreal forms are simply a curious group- 
ing and combination of things very real 
and true. 





THERE is a plagiarism in life that is 
contemptible. Some men and women 


spend their time chiefly in copying their 
neighbors. They duplicate their dress, 
their furniture, their manners, their ways 
of living. They profess the same views, 
utter the same ideas, attempt the same 
actions. But they never succeed in their 
poor aim, for the spirit that animates can 
never be copied—the soul is left out. 





Boys may be governed a great deal 
by kindness and gentle methods, and by 
appealing to their better feelings. But 
deeds must second words when needful, or 
words will be laughed at. 





Tre path of duty is near, yet people 
seek ii afar off. The way is wide; it is 
not bard to find. 














. } AVE you heered ’bout Mirandy 
Breckhart’s boys?” 

Ann Morris seated herself at Cousin 
Sallie’s kitchen table and leaned her 
elbows upon it and laughed as she put her 
question ; not that she need have made it 
a question. Ann wasn’t one for bringing 
a body stale news. 

“Three of ’ém an’ Mirandy in fer do- 
in’ her bounden dooty. But ’peers lac 
she don’t know how to act, an’ the boy’s 
that timid.” 

“You aint tole me who they is,” cried 
Cousin Sallie, 

“Neither I haint. Why, they’re 
Wash Smith’s, Mirandy’s own nephews, 
come way from Illinois under the care of 
the conductor, an’ the little feller as 
plump as a pattridge. 


“*¢ Mirandy,’ says I, ‘ you’ll have fer to © 


cheer up an’ play mother with sech a fine 
lot o’ boys at yer beck an’ call ;’ an’ they 
all settin’ ’round the room as solemn as 
jedges listenin’. They wouldn’t a acted 
thataway ef their mother’d ben there 
‘stead o’ Mirandy. Mind, I clean forgot 
’bout leetle "Randy tell Mirandy sighed. 

“Ef only one of ’em was a little gal,’ 
says she, kind 0’ quick ; ‘I don’t knowas 
I'd mind so much. I was never overfond 
of boys, nohow,’ says she. ‘Silas he was 
always longin’ fer a boy, an’ now there’s 
three of ’em an’ Silas sleepin’ in the 
cemet’ry, an’ yer’s me.’ 

“She laughed when she said, ‘ yer’s 
me,” but it wasn’t a happy laugh. I seen 
clean through Mirandy’s thoughts. Silas 
an’ the little gal dead, an’ she havin’ the 
care o’ the three boys as it was thrust 
upon her. But I'll say this o’ Mirandy 


Breckhart, though she’s rich an’ proud 
an’ a trifle stiff in her manners, perhaps, 
she’s not a woman to need the parson 
around to p’int out her dooty. 


Wash 
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Smith understood what he was doin’ be- 
fore he died to direct that the children 
should be sent East to Mirandy.” 

“ What ages is they?” queried Cousin 
Sallie; “ an’ what’s their names, Ann?” 

“ The oldest is ‘leven, but the second 
beats him in size, an’ I reckon the little 
feller aint hardly more’n eight. Their 
names is Willie an’ Wash an’ Ned. The 
little feller kept clappin’ his hands soft- 
lac so’s he wouldn’t make a noise, an’ 
runnin’ his feet out an’ bringin’’em back 
very partic’lar. ‘Ef yer mother was set- 
tin’ there ’stead o’ Mirandy,’ thinks I to 
myself, ‘ it wouldn’t be thataway.’ 

“TI spoke to Mirandy regardin’ her 
plans but she shet me up completely. 
There’s thesfarm, you know one of ’em 
could run the farm.” 

“ An’ one of ’em could stan’ in the 
store,” cried Cousin Sallie. 

“True, an’ ef Mirandy’s got the sense 
she’s credited with that one’ll be Willie. 
Law! the child’s too delercate for farm- 
work, he looks as ef the wind would blow 
him away, an’ his eyes is too big fer his 
little white face.” 

“The third one could help run the 
farm,” arranged Cousin Sallie, but Ann 
Morris wouldn’t hear of work for the 
“little feller.” She propped her chin 
with her hand and commenced laughing 
again. “ He’s got a long time fer to play 
yet, an’ he seems as ef he was willin’ to 
begin. There’s room enough to play up 
at Breckhart’s, anyway.” 

Ann Morris was right. There certainly 
was room enough to play up at Breck- 
hart’s. If the mistress were proud anda 
trifle stiff in her manners, undoubtedly 
she had cause. Breckhart’s farm was the 
brag of the country. Four hundred acres 
of rolling land lying to the east—not one 
hill, not one stretch of level, and Sam 
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Windsor said, “not one stone.” Every 
field on the place well drained and well 
watered. 

“An’ nary chick nor child to share it.” 
Some had said this grumblingly, some 
pityingly, and some triumphantly as ma- 
licious people will. But the chicks had 
come in good time, all the way from IIli- 
nois, under the care of the conductor. 

And Ann Morris was in the right also 
when she declared that Mirandy Breck- 
hart didn’t know how to act toward the 
new-comers. Had there been one little 
girl among them she would have opened 
her heart instantly and taken the boys in, 
too, for the little girl’s sake, but fate was 
against her, and, to use Mirandy’s own 
words, “ she had never been overfund of 
boys, nohow.” 

But she was good to them, her worst 
enemies could not have said otherwise. 
She gave them the back spare-room to 
sleep in because it was light and airy and 
healthy, instead of putting them in the 
room over the kitchen which most people 
would have considered the proper place 
for boys. She was very particular about 
their drinking milk at all their meals, and 
she even went so far as to give the “ little 
feller ” the largest slice of cake. 

But the very grandeur of Breckhart’s 
farm was oppressive to the small West- 
erners. They surveyed the back spare- 
room with wonder in their hearts to think 
that it was really theirs, that every night 
they were to climb upon that particular 
wooden-bottomed chair Aunt Mirandy 
had pointed out and on the luxurious com- 
fort of the feather-bed, that every morn- 
ing they were to pour the water carefully 
from the great blue pitcher into the great 
blue basin, and wipe their hands and 
faces until they were quite dry upon the 
woolly blue-bordered towel. 

If Daisy Ann Smith had lived and 
come along how different it all might 
have been, for Aunt Mirandy had said if 
only one of ’em was a little gal she 
wouldn’t mind so much. As it was, the 
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weight of debt she was piling upon them 
was just about as heavy as they could 
bear. 

It was on a late summer evening that 
Mrs. Breckhart sat at her parlor organ, 
She had had “company ” to supper, she 
had played for the “company,” but now 
she was playing for herself, one sweet old 
hymn after another, She had learned 
them when she was a girl. She had played 
them softly to Silas when he came a-cour- 
ting. She had played them jubilantly to 
little "Randy, for little "Randy liked fast, 
new-timed music. She was playing them 
both ways now, softly to Silas as he hovered 
bashfully about the organ, jubilantly to 
little "Randy skipping over the parlor-floor. 
The coal-oil lamp on the centre-table was 
flickering in the draft from the opposite 
windows, there were several moths flapping 
their wings foolishly against the globe. 

Suddenly Mrs. Breckhart looked 
around. Her eyes were misty and wistful, 
and she rubbed her hand swiftly over 
them before she could make out which 
boy it was half kneeling on the black 
sofa trumming his fingers gently along 
the arm. 

“Ts that you, Willie?” she called out. 

Willie started and looked scared. He 
knew heought not to have come unbidden 
into the parlor, only he had heard the 
music and he couldn’t keep away. 

It came in a flash to Mirandy Breck- 
hart that if she were to lift Willie Smith 
to the “ music-stool” and say “ Now see 
what you can do,” she could have make 
him the happiest boy in creation. 

“It won’t hurt the keys, nohow,” 
pleaded her good angel, speaking in her 
own vernacular, and with that disregard 
for grammar which some good angels have. 

“ He'll stamp the pedals,’’ cried her bad 
angel, and won the day. 

“* Where’s the others ?” she asked. 

“Out in the passage,” said the 
timidly. 

“ Aint it time you was in bed?” 
“ Yes’m.” 














But as he was moving toward the door 
in a shamefaced sort of way she stopped 
him with the single word : 

“ Wait.” 

“Did I tell youl was goin’ to start you 
into school on Monday? Not to the free- 
school down at the Bottom, but beyond to 
the payin’ school on the hill. I ken afford 
it, an’ I’d rather do it ; they’ve got a hard 
set to the free school this year, an’ they 
teaches the little ones a heap o’ badness.” 

Willie Smith stood still. He had 
nothing to say—the debt was growing 
and growing. 

Then Aunt Mirandy started up from 
the stool. The mist had not all gone 
from her eyes: “ I’ve somethin’ I think 
I’d lac to show you to-night,” she said, 
quickly, “ I’ll get the dinin’-room lamp, it 
carries easier’n this one.” 

She went and got the dining-room 
lamp, and the three little boys crept up 
the steps behind her, the long-carpeted 
steps, twenty-two in number—Wash had 
counted them—and on along the hall to 
the front of the house. Aunt Mirandy 
paused at the great cedar-chest and set 
the lamp on the window-sill. 

“T always intended showin’ them to 
you,” she said, apologetically, asif she had 
been keeping something away from them, 
“an I Kine o’ feel as ef I’d lac to show 
"em to you to-night.” 

She raised the lid and knelt on the 
floor beside the chest. 

“They're my little gal’s clothes,” she 
explained, “they've ben packed in yer fer 
eleven years next November, only when 
I take ’em out to airor show ’em to 
people, an’ to see ’em myself.” 

She lifted the garments tenderly and 
smoothed them before laying them in a 
pile outside. 

“This is the last dress that she wore,” 
she said, holding up for view alittle pink 
calico frock, ‘‘an’ yer’s her apron—I left 
it as it was—-I wouldn’t have the jam 
spots washéd out fer nothin’. Yer’s her 
shoes. She was terrible worried ’bout the 
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hole in the toe. I was sorry afterward I 
hadn’t got her a new pair. When I read 
yer pa’s letter I wished one of you was 
a little gal.” 

She put everything back and rose and 
closed the lid. 

“It’s time you was in bed,” she said. 
“T should a-waited till mornin’! Is yer 
lamp lit ?” ; 

“Yes’m,” said the three boys in a 
husky whisper. 

They went to the back spare-room then, 
and Willie climbed the wooden chair and 
sank into the depths of the feather bed. 
Wash fell resolutely to work taking off his 
jacket, but little Ned seated himself upon 
his stool and put his fat little hands on 
his knees. 

“What's the matter, Willie ?” inquired 
Wash, timidly, for from the feather bed 
there came the sound of sobbing. 

“ She’s a-goin’ to send us to the pa—ay 
schoo—l, an’ we never, never, never can 
pay her back.” 

The next instant up popped Willie's 
flaxen head, his dark eyes blacker aud 
brighter amid their white surroundings. 
** Tf, if, if Ned wouldn’t mind bein’ a little 
gal,” he stuttered. 

The plump hands on the knees 
trembled, the red blood rushed up from 
the red heart into the round, dimpled 
face. 

“ How?” cried Wash. 

“Then, then we could pay her back. 
She’d beso glad. If only Ned wouldn't 
mind, I’d—I’d show you how.” 

Little Ned would not let the tears steal 
into his eyes, though they were trying hard 
to do it. The heart that had sent up the 
red blood was almost standing still. 

“T don’t mind,” he said. 

Five minutes later three very solemn 
boys tipped along the upper hall, Wash 
carrying the coal-oil lamp, straight to the 
cedar chest, while Mirandy Breckhart, 
back in her parlor, played one old hymn 
after another, now softly, now jubilantly, 
to Silas, leaning on the organ, to little 
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blue-eyed ’Randy, with her skirts held 
straight on either side. 

“ Jest take these old things away,” said 
Ned, thrusting his boy’s gear into Wash’s 
arms. He batted his eyelids fiercely as 
he put on the little dead girl’s shoes and 
stockings. The pink frock was drawn up 
over them, and the jam-stained apron was 
buttoned across his sturdy back. 

“ Mebbe Aunt Mirandy’ll let you play 
on the organ,” whispered Willie, con- 
solingly, as they crept down the long 
stairs. 

Wash Smith entered the parlor very 
quietly, and stood by the organ until Mrs. 
Breckhart, feeling his presence, turned 
about. 

“Ts there anything the matter?” she 
asked, sharply. 

“ There’s a little gal out in the passage 
callin’ you Aunt Mirandy. She’s comin’ 
in now.” 

Mrs. Breckhart looked wonderingly 
toward the door. Willie’s dark eyes met 
hers with a hopeful, expectant glance, 
then she saw poor little Ned, the truest 
boy among them, dressed out in the little 
dead ’Randy’s clothes. It was no attempt 
at a ridiculous joke, it was real and 
solemn earnest. Perhaps it was the echo 
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of the sweet old hymns that helped her to 
see it, for she did see it, the wonderful 
sacrifice and all. 

She opened wide her arms, and in a 
moment little Ned was in them, his hot, 
chubby hands way at the back of her 
neck clasped tightly together, his rough, 
frizzled, brown head bearing on her 
shoulder. 

“T don’t mind, Aunt Mirandy,” he 
said, “I don’t mi-nd.” 

He did not see Aunt Mirandy stoop 
over and whisper to Willie, he did not 
see Willie look glad and go out and come 
back. The first thing he knew was that 
Aunt Mirandy was taking off little 
’*Randy’s shoes and putting on something 
else, and taking off the apron and the pink 
dress and putting on something else, that 
afterward he was still sitting on Aunt 
Mirandy’s lap, nestled close up to her, 
boots and jacket and all, and that Aunt 
Mirandy’s lap was a nice place to sit on, 
and that somehow the debt had been 
paid, 

If you wish to behold a happy quartette, 
don’t look the wide world over with a pair 
of cynical eyes, but go down into Marlow 
County, and take a peep at Mirandy 
Breckhart and her boys. 


LOUISE R. BAKER. 





HE good are befriended even by weak- 
ness and defect. Every man in his 
lifetime needs to thank his faults. As no 
man thoroughly understands a truth until 
he has contended against it, so no man has 
a thorough acquaintance with the hin- 
drances or talents of men until he has 
suffered from the one and seen the tri- 
umph of the other over his own want of 
the same. 


Aut men who are worth calling men 
like to wrestle with difficulty. If it 
does not lie in their way, they go out of 
their way to findit. There is no excite- 


ment in ease and safety, and without ex- 
citement of some kind we should all rust, 
body and soul. 

THE test of a man is not whether he 
can govern a kingdom single-handed, 
but whether he can govern himself, and 
thus have his private life tender and con- 
siderate so as to make his wife and chil- 
dren happy. 





Many persons critcise in order not to 
seem ignorant ; they do not know that in- 
dulgence is a mark of the -highest cul- 
ture, 




















JANET’S COUNTRY-WEEK. 


« ewe, O mamma! only just see 

i here,” and the eager little girl, 
too much out of breath to explain, laid a 
card on her mother’s lap. 

“Why, Janet, my dearie, why, I’m so 
glad.” 

“Tsn’t it too perfectly sweet and lovely 
for anything? Just think, a whole week in 
the country—seven days and nights; but 
if you could only go too, mamma.” 

“Ah! yes, if I could; but don’t let a 
thought of that spoil one bit of your 
pleasure. When do you start?” 

“Oh! on Thursday next week ; we’re 
to be at the Mission bright and early, an’ 
then all go to the cars together. Only 
think, mamma, we’re to go on the great 
big cars that go way, way off in the 
country !” 

“ Where’s the place ? do you remember, 
dearie ?” 

“No’m, I don’t; but it’s most a hun- 
dred miles, I guess, or maybe it’s a thou- 
sand ; anyhow, the man said we’d be there 
fore dark, an’ he said there was ripe ber- 
ries—whole bushes full for anybody to 
pick that wanted to, an’ the mostest lot 
of flowers. Ye see, he’s been there an’ so 
he knows all about it. Oh! won’t it be 
nice, an’ wouldn't you love to go?” 

“Indeed I would, my bairnie. And 
you'll hear the birds sing as you’ve never 
heard them, and the bees and butterflies 
will be hovering all around the blossoms, 
and if it’s a farm you’re going to, as I do 
hope it is, why there’ll be pretty lambs 
and bossies, and maybe a colt or two, and 
chickens. Oh! how yov: will enjoy seeing 
them all, and how good of the dear, kind 
folks to send you children.” 

“Tsn’t it lovely of ’em? Oh! I’m too 
happy to eat.” 

What wonderful days those were—not 
so much of preparation as of anticipation. 


The children had very limited wardrobes, 
and if the mothers made out to get a new 
print or gingham dress for the girls and 
a seersucker jacket for the boys, it was 
all they could accomplish, but little it 
mattered to the eager children who were 
counting the days, and then the hours to 
the time of starting. 

Mrs. McLean had a great deal of pa- 
tience, but it was sometimes tested during 
those days, for her child scarcely ate or 
slept for talking about the coming pleas- 
ure, and asking over and over for all mi- 
nute particulars of country life. 

“Ah! my dearie,” the mother would 
say, “you must have patience and wait 
till you see it all for yourself. I can’t 
tell you exactly how it seems to be in the 
country, cnly it’s blessed and restful and 
everything good. I wish we could live 
there as I used to.” 

‘The days did finally drag themselves 
away and permitted Thursday morning to 
arrive. The sun shone fiercely, augment- 
ing the heat which had scarcely abated 
during the night, but the children did not 
seem to know that it was hot. What an 
eager crowd it was that surged about the 
door of the Mission-house! The little ones 
were all smiles because they were going, 
and the poor, toil-worn mothers were smil- 
ing too with the unselfishness of mothers, 
and if at the very moment of parting 
tears rose to the eyes of the children they 
were quickly dried by the wonder and 
novelty of their position, for they were 
soon speeding away over the open country, 
and the car-windows were crowded with 
eager faces pressed closely to them. 

After awhile there was a generous 
lunch distributed, and then, before the 
little travelers had time to become impa- 
tient or very tired, they were unloaded at 
a small depot where there were twenty or 
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more people awaiting them, but most of 
them were obliged to pay all attention to 
the horses while the train stood puffing, 
but it soon went on, and then the horses 
subsided into their usual sleepy patience, 
while their owners went to get their 
allowance of guests. 

The sorting was fast going on—two or 
three for a place—when a lank youth 
drawled out : 

“There’s the Miss Bankses—they 
‘lowed they’d take a couple on ’em if 
there was any ter spare; they said as 
how’t they ruther hev gells ’cause they 
wouldn’t be likely to tear around as bad 
as boys. Ye see, the Miss Bankses is ruther 
partic’lar, an’ things hev got ter be jes’ 
so.” 

“Well, here are two nice, quiet little 
girls,” said the manager, leading forward 
Janet and another. “I think they’ll just 
suit your ladies.” 

“They will have a nice place, too,” said 
the minister, who was assisting in the dis- 
tribution of children. “The Banks sis- 
ters are good clever women.” 

So the little girls were lifted into a 
wagon with two seats, and the ungainly 
youth, whom the minister called Sandy, 
mounted into the front seat, took up the 
lines and sung out cheerily: 

“Come now, Sime! git up; our cargo’s 
all aboard.” 

Sime took his way leisurely up the hill, 
and his driver turned himself sideways 
on the seat and tried to make conversa- 
tion with his tiny passengers, who regarded 
his movements with wondering eyes. 

“Ever been in the country afore, my 
young friends ?” 

One shook her head, and the other said 
faintly : 

“No, sir, I never have, only in the 
Park.” 

“ Lawk! what a pity. I don’t see how 
you’ve ever stood it so long. Did ye like 
ridin’ on the cars?” 

This time both children managed to v- 
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ply, for their shyness could not long with. 
stand Sandy’s broad smile. 

“T’ve rid on the cars,” he said, proudly, 
“T like ’em ’cause they go so like furya- — 
tion; ther aint no slouchin’ along with 
them fellers, now, I tell ye! Now,I do 
wonder if you two is sisters? ’pears to me 
ye don’t look enough alike to be;” and 
Sandy looked from one to the other with 
critical eyes, 

*“‘ We aint sisters ; I aint got no sister,” 
said Janet. 

“T want to know! nary hev I! I lives 
ter the Miss Bankses; you’ll like them 
—-Miss Sary right off, an’ t’other one 
when you git used to her. She’s peculyer, 
Miss Neely is; mebbe you’ve seen folkses 
like that; but she’s dretful well-meanin’, 
Do git up, Sime! aint yer ’shamed ter 
let ever’body go a-by us on the road? 
a body’d think yer wuz lazy !” 

And Sime, thus woke up and brought 
toa sense of his shortcomings, ambled 
along quite ambitiously. 

“‘ Here’s the place we turn off the main 
road, gells, but we’re goin’ through the 
purtiest shady cross road you ever seen; 
it’s a mile more er less.” 

It was a pretty road, surely ; in some 
places the branches of the trees met over- 
head and the shade was very refreshing. 
They soon came to a little bridge, but 
Sandy, instead of driving over it, turned 
aside and drove direct into the stream. 

“ Yer needn’t be a mite skeered, chil- 
dren. Sime alwers drinks here an’ wets 
his feet ; ittakes the dust an’ heat right 
outer ’em: he likes it.” 

The horse did seem to like it, for he 
gurgled and snuffed in the rippling water 
and splashed his feet about and then 
looked around «2 if enjoying the rural 
scene. The ch «ven were looking, too, 
with wondering «ves, There was so much 
to see here, for ‘rds were flitting about 
in the trees, anc ov the bank of the creek 
some tall brigh* “owers were growing, 
and a tiny anim: vas skipping along the 




















fence. Sandy said it was a chipmonk, 
and added, pityingly: 

«‘ Lawk! poor little souls! ter think 
ye shouldn’t know a chippie! What a 
~ dull place ye must a-come from, anyhow ; 
I’m thankful I aint city folks.” 

But Sime was at last ready to go on, 
and very soon there was a new sight be- 
side the road. 

“Oh! please, aint them berries ?” cried 
Janet. 

“ Burries? why to be sure; them ere’s 
blackburries. Want a taste on ’em? 
Whoa, Sime !” 

Sandy waited not for an answer, but 
tumbled out of the wagon and deftly 
twisted some leaves into a cup and filled 
it full of the fruit. 

“Them’ll bea taste fur ye, an’ there’s 
lots more at the house. I went black- 
burryin’ early this mornin’. There, now, 
ye kin see our house,” he continued, as 
they emerged from the shade of the 
woods. ‘‘ Ye see, Miss Neely she’s a- 
gittin’ skeered about losin’ her sight ; dret- 
ful dim her eyes is ; can’t hardly read the 
biggist print now, but she’ll be sure to see 
them ere burry-stains, so you better wipe 
off your faces : she’s the most purtic’lar 
body ye ever seen! Here I be all safe 
an’ sound, Miss Neely,’ he exclaimed, 
reining up to the gate with a flourish, 
“an’ I’ve brung ye two of the best-lookin’ 
ones of the lot. They aint in the primest 
order, as a blind man might see, but I 
‘low they’ll soon fat up; they’re come 
from aslim place, I reckon, an’ I’ve been 
feedin’ ’em up on burries comin’ along.” 

Miss Banks shook hands with the chil- 
dren and told them they were welcome, 
but Miss Sarah kissed them in spite of the 
berry-stains, and led them into the pleas- 
ant old farm-house. 

“ Most likely you’re tired out, my dears, 
and hungry too, but we'll soon have 
supper; we planned to have it early on 
purpose. Now come right up to your 
room and have a wash.” 

The little girls followed her, already 
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won by her pleasant words and manner, 
and charmed by the quaint prettiness of 
everything about them. 

But very soon Miss Neely called up the 
stairway: “Come, Sary! supper’s all 
ready, an’ them poor children must be 
pretty nigh starved.” 

If they had not been hungry before, 
the sight of that supper-table would have 
made them so ; and, sure enough, as Sandy 
had foretold, there was a great glass dish 
heaped with berries and rich with sugar 
and cream. There was no lack of any- 
thing, but the shy little visitors could 
not eat half of what was pressed upon 
them. 

After supper was over, Miss Sarah took 
them out in the garden and on into the 
orchard, where Sandy was busy putting up 
a swing for them on a branch of a sturdy 
apple-tree, and when it was done, the 
children were left alone to the enjoyment 
of their strange and beautiful surround- 
ings. How wonderful it all seemed. 

The sun was near iis setting, and the 
trees cast long shadows on the grass; the 
birds were in full evening song and 
flitted fearlessly about the very tree that 
held the swing, and Sandy was driving 
some sleek red cows along the lane, the 
tinkle of their bells chiming in with his 
cheery whistle. But twilight soon came, 
and the girls went back to the house and 
sat on the porch with their entertainers 
and watched the round yellow moon come 
up over the hill, and, truth to tell, in 
the strange silence that fell on everything 
with the night, felt half homesick for the 
familiar sounds of the city. 

“T know my eyesight aint what it was,” 
said Miss Neely, finally, “ but it does seem 
to me that this child does look amazin’ 
like some one I know, but for the life of 
me I can’t think who itis. What did you 
say your name was?” 

“Tt’s Janet McLean.” 

* McLean, eh? why, I knew a girl 
once that married a McLean ; Scotch he 
was. Don’t you remember, Sary? it 
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was when we lived to the other side the 
river, an’ all of twenty year ago ?” 

“My papa was a Scotchman, so mamma 
says ; he’s been dead ever since I was a 
tiny baby, an’ my brother died ’fore him ; 
he’d been pretty near a big man now it 
he’d lived, she says.” 

“It’s too bad he couldn’t; an’ your 
pa, too; but that’s jest the way things go 
in this world. Our folks has died off one 
after the other, an’ now me an’ Sary’s left 
alone to look out for our own selves. An’ 
so you aint never been in the country?” 

“No’m,” they both answered, but 
Janet continued : 

*« My mamma has told me lots an’ lots 
about it, for she used to live in it once 
years an’ years ago. I did want her to 
come to-day, but of course she couldn’t 
’cause she was too grown up, ye see.” 

“ Yes, I know; only children could— 
mercy me, Sary! there’s the Deacon 
comin’ ag’in—the third time in a week. 
Now, if that don’t beat all! I guess I'll 
take the girls right up to bed, Sary.” 

But after they were all settled between 
the lavender-scented sheets, Miss Neely 
fussed about the room as long as she could 
find the least excuse for doing so, and then 
as the hum of voices still came up from 
the porch, she dumped herself down on 
the foot of the bed, saying half bitterly: 

“T might as well stay; they don’t want 
my company down there, else Sary’d call 
to me.” 

And so for half an hour she and the 
children talked until their eyelids drooped 
heavily, and then she rose and slipped 
away to her own room. 

And when Miss Sarah came up that 
night to go to bed, she said, rather 
timidly : 

‘* The Deacon wants me to marry him, 
Neely.” 

Now, although this was just what the 
elder sister had thought and known in 
her own mind, when it came to be put 
into cold, definite words it affected her 
much as a severe electric shock might 
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have done, and half-stunned she gasped 
out: 

“O Sary! dear, dear me! what ever 
made you let him say it? I shouldn’t a 
thought you would!” 

“Why, I—I couldn’t help it, Neely! 
You come right away up-stairs, an’ left 
him the chance.” 

“But how was I to know? an’ poor 
Lucindy not dead quite two year yet, an’ 
now he wants you! An’ to think how 
I’ve looked up to that man in the church 
these many years back, an’ now he wants 
to take my sister clean away from me.” 

“He does appear to be in dead earnest; 
Neely ; he says his house an’ everything 
in it is going to rack an’ ruin, an’ you 
know how destructive hired girls be, an’ 
—an’ he’s been a widower two year lack- 
in?a month. But I aint give him an out 
an’-out answer yet; I wanted to speak to 
you.” 

“Much good that’ll do after he’s sot his 
mind on havin’ you! But what am I to 
do if you go off, an’ my eyes a-failin’ as 
fast as they be?” 

“T’ve thought of all that; but mebbe 
you could rent this place, an’ come an’ live 
at the Deaconses.” 

“ Never! I’ll keep my own roof over 
my head; an’ when a woman gits to be 
fifty-five year old, she don’t want to be 
a-changin’ around. An’ I did think, seein’ 
you was nigh fifty yourself, an’ past the 
follies of youth, that we’d always go on 
livin’ together same as we have sence ma 
died.” 

“I thought so, too; but, ye see, I never 
dreamed of the Deacon—that is, I didn’t 
know Lucindy was going to die, or that 
he’d want me, if she did; but that’s it; 
the ways of: Providence is—” 

“Don’t ta! about that! it’s jest that 
man’s noti an’ if he was sure he 
couldn’t git you, he’d ask the widder 
Perry or % ody else in less’n two 
weeks. I ain: so »atience with him!” 

The next «ay \:::s Sarah was nervous, 
and Miss New!) was silent and grim ; but 
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the happy children did not notice it, for 
they were early turned out-of-doors to 
revel in the beauty of the August day; 
and what wonderful discoveries and ac- 
quaintances they made, for Sandy in- 
troduced them to the various animals 
about the place, and to the harvest-apple 
tree, and the early pears, and finally to the 
blackberry bushes, while Rover, highly 
delighted, attended their every . move- 
ment. 

But before night a thunder-shower 
drove them all in-doors, and then, while 
they were sitting close together and talk- 
ing, Miss Neely made a discovery—Janet’s 
mother was the very girl whom she had 
once known. 

“Well, now, if that don’t beat every- 
thing in life. To think you should be the 
very child of Josephine Reed that was, 
an’ now she’s left a widder, an’ got her 
hands full to git along alone an’ bring 
you up, I dare say.” 

“Yes’m; she sews all the time, ’cept 
when her side aches the worst,” answered 
the child, “ an’ I’m goin’ to be acash-girl 
soon as ever I git a little older—that is, I 
mean to be if I can git a place, but there’s 
80 many a-tryin’.” 

“Law, child, don’t talk about you 
workin’, too. Why, you ought to go to 
school years an’ years yet, an’ your 
mother ought to stop sewin’ right straight 
away if she’s got any trouble in her side ; 
sewin’s the very worst thing for it.” 

“So she says, but then she can’t stop, 
for there’s the rent an’ the eatin’ anyhow 
all the time, an’ she’s got to make the 
money, an’ that’s what worries her so, ye 
see, for if she gits so bad she can’t sew, 
whatever’d we do?” 

“Sure enough; but it seems such a 
pity, too. Wonderful pretty girl your 
mother was, child.” 
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That night at bed-time the sisters had 
another long talk. Miss Cornelia began it. 

“ T’ve done consider’ble thinkin’ to-day, 
Sary, an’ I’ve brought myself round so I 
can say that if the Deacon’s bound to have 
ye, he can, so fur as I’m concerned. I’ve 
made up my mind jest what an’ how I’!] do.” 

“Why, Neely, how you talk. What 
will you do?” 

“Well, I’m goin’ to send for that child’s 
mother to come an’ live with me. The 
country air’ll do wonders for her, an’ if 
she’s as nice a woman as she was a girl, 
Ill take a sight of comfort with her. 
Janet seems to be a real good girl, an’ 
she can go to school, an’ if I do git stone- 
blind, why I shall need ’em both, an’ it’ll 
make a good home for them, an’ so, as 
you say, mebbe Providence is a-directin’ 
things afterall. I’m sure I hope so.” 

How that eventful week did speed 
away, and at its close what a merry, sun- 
burned lot of children gathered at the 
depot. 

They were all laden with the spoils of 
field and wood and orchard, and many had 
presents of clothing from their kind en- 
tertainers, and Janet carried also a writ- 
ten invitation to her mother to come back 
with her immediately and spend a week 
or so at the farm-house. They gladly ac- 
cepted, and at the close of the most de 
lightful and refreshing visit were still 
more amazed and delighted by the offer 
of a permanent home. 

The Deacon prospered in his suit, and 
in a very few weeks his house was pre- 
sided over by an efficient mistress whose - 
vacant place at home was taken by the 
grateful Mrs. McLean. 

And so Janet is now a little country 
girl, the pet of Miss Neely, and the pride 
and delight of Sandy’s honest heart. 

LILLIAN GREY, 


















HER HERITAGE. 


T was midsummer. The sun shone 
down upon the earth with almost 
tropic heat and splendor. The low tide 
curled in soft waves upon the stretch of 
yellow sands, leaving behind lines of dis- 
solving foam, and bits of bright seaweed, 
like a votive offering to the shining shore. 
All was quiet and slumbrous, almost un- 
stirred by any sign of life, save where a 
few scattering sea-birds flapped their 
great wings slowly, only intensifying, by 
their presence, the seeming remoteness 
from the unrestfulness of man. Far away 
along the shore shone the glittering roofs 
that marked the seaside resort of wearied 
or wearying fashion, but just now, ener- 
vated by the heat, taking its noontide 
siesta. 

Even the shore was almost deserted, and 
in this quiet little cove, with its back- 
ground of gray rock, two persons, in their 
different ways, were enjoying the unusual 
immunity from crowd and noise. 

The woman—for every Eden must have 
its Adam and Eve—was leaning back 
against a fragment of rock, full in the 
glow of the sun. Her hands, ungloved 
and slender, lay loosely in her lap, her 
head was slightly thrown back against the 
rock, leaving in clear relief the lovely out- 
line of rounded throat and chin, delicate 
straight nose, and long, curling lashes of 
the eyes, shaded lightly by the rim of her 
white hat. Her whole attitude, as she 
watched the slow motions of the shining 
gulls, spoke of slumbrous ease and enjoy- 
ment. 

Her companion was at some distance 
back of her, stretched in the shadow of a 
great rock, resting on his elbow and 
watching with interest the still figure in 
the foreground, with a little, half-amused 
amile on his lips and in his gray eyes. 

Many minutes passed without word or 
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motion from either of the two silent fig. 
ures on the shore. Then Guy Ashton 
spoke, lazily: — 

“T have been watching, Miss Rose, to 
see you slowly, but surely melting from 
human sight. As you still remain, let me 
beg of you to come back out of the fierce 
glare of the sun, or you will presently 
shrivel up and consume, and I shall have 
but your ashes to gather up in an en- 
velope and return to your sorrowing 
relatives.” 

She looked at him sleepily over her 
shoulder. 

“ Aren’t you cold back there in the 
shade ?” she said. “ Better come here and 
bask—it’s perfectly glorious.” 

“ No, thank you !” he returned, fanning 
himself with his straw hat, “not being a 
candidate for the fiery furnace, I think 
I'll take the reflected glory for awhile 
yet, until the sun ceases to be my rival in 
your good graces.” 

“ Chacun a son godt!” she retorted, 
laughing. “ In a previous state of exist- 
ence—you believe in transmigration of 
souls, don’t you?—I was a salamander, 
and out on the warm, beautiful sands lay 
and basked beneath the kisses of an 
equatorial sun—” here she broke off her 
monotonous recital to remark with more 
animation—* but a salamander isa lizard, 
isn’t it? Ugh! I hate lizards! No, I 
was a great, soft, yellow tigress, sleeping 
in the hot desert sand, waiting for my 
savage mate—” 

“And did he come?” interrupted her 
companion. 

“No, he never came,” she answered, 
dreamily, “or I should have been in the 
jungle still, instead of passing on into the 
form of a woman, keeping but my tawny 
skin and yellow eyes.” 

Guy Ashton rose and came to her side, 






































dropping down upon the shaded side of 
her rocky seat, and drawing his hat down 
over his eyes, from whence he watched her 
curiously. 

Her “tawny skin and yellow eyes!” 
This combination of golden splendor had 
first attracted him. She had not changed 
her attitude, and did not- seem to notice 
his approach. He thought no other 
woman he had ever seen could have borne 
this close inspection under the glare and 
heat of the open day. The sunshine that 
would have burnt or browned and rough- 
ened the skin of other women, only deep- 
ened, with a richer tint, the creamy pallor 
of her flesh, till it looked like ivory. The 
heavy waves of her hair, knotted in a 
loose mass, were, indeed, “tawny,” a 
wealth of reddish gold ; and the eyes, that 
still gazed dreamily out to sea, held in 
their brown depths the golden light of the 
topaz. Not a fleck or flaw marred the 
singular beauty of this fascinating face. 
The expression, contour, the fine line and 
curve of the red lips, now touched with the 
lingering smile of her pleasantry, all deep- 
ened the charm that had been gathering 
around Guy Ashton’s heart during all the 
days of their brief acquaintance. 

He had never seen her in this playful 
mood before. He had thought her almost 
too calm and stately, with her slow, quiet 
grace. 

Now his pulses beat with a heat that 
was not of the sun, and a word, quickly 
suppressed, sprung from his heart to his 
lips. But in his ordinary tone he fell in 
with her mood of drolling. “ But there 
was still a previous stage, you know; you 
must have been a stone, and a flower, be- 
fore you reached up into the beatitude of 
the lizard existence, lying in the sun.” 

“Oh! yes, I was a ruby, fierce, glowing, 
red as your heart’s blood, with fire in my 
heart, caught from the soul of my lover, 
the sun. And then—for that was shut up 
in a crystal prison, you see—then it burst 
its bars and blossomed out into a—a tiger 
lily.” Then she looked at him and 
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laughed, mischievously. “ Yes, a tiger 
lily. My mother, who was an English- 
woman, when she gave her little baby girl 
for baptism under the fierce West India 
skies, named her Eglantine, in memory of 
her English home. LEglantine Rose! 
could anything be more romantic? Poor 
mamma! But then I love the tiger lilies 
best—holding their royal heads up in the 
sunshine so magnificently, never caring 
in the least that they get tanned and 
freckled.” 

She arose now from her resting-place 
and shook out the soft, creamy folds of 
her dress as she cast a lingering look at 
sea and shore. 

“ Farewell, oh! sunny dream of Lotos 
isles!” she sighed. “There comes that 
tiresome Horton and his love. And I, 
alas! must go and dress to meet the proud 
McGregor.” 

“Bother McGregor!” ejaculated Mr. 
Ashton, savagely. 

“Yes, but I promised to drive with him 
this afternoon, and I’ve left myself scanty 
time to make myself beautiful.” 

Guy Ashton looked at his watch, and a 
slow flush passed over his face. 

“T, too, have an engagement,” he said. 
“My word has been almost wrecked on 
the shore of Lotos land.” 

He knew that at this very moment Lily 
Lawton was waiting impatiently for his 
coming, and that as his affianced she had 
the first and best right to his attention. 
A tide of resentment arose in his heart, 
submerging all the love he had ever felt 
for any one but the woman at his side. 
The tie of honor at that moment galled 
him bitterly. They reached the hotel, 
and he went to his room and closed the 
door with a bang. Doors are such a con- 
venient substitute for an inconvenient ex- 
pletive! It might be supposed that had 
Miss Lily Lawton by some occult means 
been made aware of the spirit with which 
her late devoted lover performed his hasty 
toilet, she would not have so sweetly 
smiled at his tardy appearance, nor had 
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such satisfaction in her ravjshing cos- 
tume. 

How her pink and white loveliness 
palled upon him as he sat beside her in 
the carriage and listened to her prattle 
about the thousand-and-one bits of seaside 
gossip and amusement. 

How her childish fondness for him, 
that had once seemed so charming, now 
sent over him a shiver of repulsion. 

Inwardly he stigmatized her as “ in- 
sipid” and “designing,” and himself an 
idiot that he had been trapped by her 
baby face. 

He gnawed his mustache viciously as he 
mentally called himself names of a highly 
uncomplimentary description. 

Miss Lawton was fond of her own chat- 
ter, but even she was at last conscious of 
his moody manner and brief remarks, 
and tenderly rallied him in regard to it. 

Muttering something about “beastly 
headache ” and “ torrid heat,” he tried to 
utter a few commonplaces and turn her 
attention away from himself to other sub- 
jects. 

At this moment, as they turned into a 
bit of woodland, they came face to face 
with Colonel McGregor, behind his span 
of handsome grays, and at his side the 
graceful form of Miss Rose. 

As they passed she flung Guy Ashton a 
quizzical glance from under her long 
lashes, bowed sweetly to his companion, 
and was gone. 

This chance encounter gave Miss Law- 
ton a new subject for discussion. 

“T don’t see why all the men seem to 
think Miss Rose so bewitching,” she said. 
“They run after her as if she were the 
only woman here. I’m sure she isn’t 
handsome, with that horrid complexion ! 
regularly yellow J call it, don’t you? 
And then her eyes! did you ever notice? 
they are yellow, too!” 

Guy Ashton looked down at the china- 
blue eyes and fluff of pale hair that 
decked the fair Lily at his side, and 
frowned savagely. 
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But Miss Lily was serenely uncon- 
scious, as she worked busily trying to 
fasten the last button of her dainty 
glove around her white wrist, and won- 
dering that Guy did not offer to help 
her. 

“ Here !” she said, at last, holding out to 
him her rounded arm, white as milk, under 
its loose sleeve, “I can’t fasten this hate 
ful button !” ‘ 

She was thinking that now he must 
note the contrast between her and “ that 
tawny West Indian.” 

He was at the same moment comparing 
her to the smiling pink and white shep- 
herdess that stood upon the mantel of 
his room. 

He did not unnecessarily prolong the 
pleasure of their drive, and went out 
afterward to smoke a consolatory cigaron 
the balcony of his room, in anything but 
an amiable state of mind. 

What a combination of sweet and bitter 
fancies arose and mingled with the clouds 
from his cigar! For two weeks he had 
been under the strain of this battle be- 
tween passion and honor. A wild surge 
of rebellion swept over his heart. 

He flung the ashes from his cigar im- 
patiently, and set his teeth. 

“ Honor ! bah!” he exclaimed, “ honor 
to the winds, and the woman I love for 
my own!” 

Yes, the mask was off at last. He 
loved this beautiful woman, who had 
drifted into the passionless calm of his 
life with her glowing warmth and sweet- 
ness, as he had never before even 
dreamed of loving. 

Looking back he wondered at his 
former pale, crude ideas of love. Those 
fancies that had found their satisfaction 
in the prettiness of the girl he had chosen 
as mistress of his home and heart because 
she was fair and graceful and well-bred, 
and had flattered him! 

Poor Lily! he thought compassion- 
ately, she was not to blame. 

And yet he must be free—no matter at 

















what cost—to follow this new day-star of 
his heart. 

Duty must stand aside—if, indeed, it 
could be called duty—to wed with one he 
could not love. 

Yes, whether this new hope ever came 
to blossoming or not, the old tie must be 
broken, and at once! He could not bear 
another week of this deception and self- 
restraint, loving one woman, paying 
forced devotion to another. 

He drew a long breath of relief that 
the decision was reached. 

“My own peerless darling!” he said, 
softly. 

His heart gave a great throb of jealous 
anguish, ere the words were off his lips. 

Dashing up the road came the 
McGregor carriage, containing the object 
of his thoughts and the pompous com- 
panion of her drive. 

He leaned his arms on the balcony-rail 
and looked down at them as they stopped 
at the door below. 

He thought Miss Rose looked weary 
and bored, as she came slowly up the steps, 
and he felt a tingling desire to choke his 
unconscious rival. 

Then as Colonel McGregor stood be- 
low he tried to look at him with woman’s 
eyes and see if he were indeed, a foeman 
to be feared. 

He could not deny that the tall, com- 
manding figure, with its strong, blonde- 
bearded face, and keen, steel-blue eyes, 
was, or might be to some, attractive, and 
although to himself he called him a 
“pompous fool,” yet he knew that the 
cool, self-assertive manner of the Scotch 
officer, backed by his immense fortune, 
made him a great favorite with the ladies. 

Even Lily went into little gushes of 
admiration over him and his gorgeous 
possessions. 

Well, Lily was welcome to admire, 
but Eglantine, his queen rose—ah! that 
was a different matter. 

And yet, cool reason said, what did he 
know of this woman! Four weeks ago 
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he did not know of her existence. Even 
now he knew nothing of whence she 
came, or whither she was to go; nothing 
of her history, nor whether she were rich 
or poor. 

How did he know that she might not 
be won by Hugh McGregor and his 
wealth ? 

He rose from his chair with a groan. 

How could he sit idle here, bound by 
his unwelcome chains, while, perhaps, 
another was improving every moment that 
he lost! The thought pressed upon him 
with the force of aconviction. He would 
speak to her—he would declare his position 
at all hazards ! 

Nerved by this determination, he arose 
and went to the parlor below. A hasty 
glance showed him that Miss Rose was 
not there, but Miss Lawton was posing in 
her most childlike attitude in a low 
fauteuil, looking most coquettishly up 
into the face of Colonel McGregor, who 
was laughing at some of her chatter as 


- he leaned upon a chair at her side. 


Guy Ashton smiled grimly as he turned 
quickly from the doorway lest he might 
be seen and summoned as a slave to his 
duty, a spur to the admiration of other 
adorers. But he had no mind to rehearse 
the character of devoted lover to-night. 

He went out upon the long piazza, 
searching with eager eyes each group of its 
occupants. But his scrutiny was in vain, 
until, turning an angle of the building 
where a hammock was swung under the 
overhanging vines, he beheld the object 
of his search. 

For a wonder she was alone, and, lying 
lazily in her low swing, was gazing out be- 
yond, where she could catch a glimpse of 
the sea lying like a great opal under the 
twilight sky. 

At the sound of his step she turned her 
head with an impatient motion, but on 
seeing who it was the slight look of 
annoyance vanished from her face, and 
the slow smile he knew so well softened 
lips and eyes. 
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She sat up in the hammock with a 
slight gesture of welcome. 

“Ah! I am glad it is you! 
afraid it was that tiresome—” 

Here she broke off suddenly, and 
glanced shyly from under her loug lashes 
as if to see if her companion had noticed 
her unguarded remark, and immediately 
exclaimed upon the exceeding beauty of 
a cluster of the blossoms growing high up 
over their heads. 

Discreetly oblivious to all but the 
beauty of those particular flowers, he 
drew a seat near her, but in his heart he 
felt a delightful certainty that his fears 
of a successful rival were unfounded. 

Yet not a word or sign revealed the 
thoughts and emotions that rioted under 
his indifferent seeming. 

Until he held the right to speak, wholly 
released from bondage, he must be silent. 
But this, he determined, should be an hour 
close at hand. His soul revolted at the 
deception of a moment’s delay. 

Even as he laughed and talked gayly 
of the ball that was to be held that even- 
ing, he was turning over in his mind how 
he should find opportunity for his story 
to Lily, and in what words he could 
relate it. 

But finally Miss Rose remarked that it 
was time to dress, and soon the piazzas 
were almost deserted, while Guy went 
down and paced the shore and smoked 
and meditated on his determination. 

The moonlight was lying placidly upon 
wave and shore and the music filling all 
the summer night before Guy Ashton 
sought his room. There he made his 
evening toilet in a slow and thoughtful 
manner, and then stood at the window 
and listened to the soft rhythm of his 
favorite waltz, as if still undecided to go. 

-But at last he turned abruptly and 
went to the ball-room. 

Lily was dancing like a sylph, all in 
white and azure, with heavy Colonel 
McGregor for a partner. 

But Eglantine was not in the maze of 


I was so 
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dancers. After a few moments he saw 
her, flushed and smiling, standing near 
one of the deep windows, while her com. 
panion fanned her slowly with a great 
fluttering black fan on which glittered 
golden butterflies with dark blotched 
wings. 

He smiled at the quaint conceit of her 
costume, recalling their gay badinage of 
the afternoon. 

Filmy black lace brightened by touches 
of orange gold, and a corsage bouquet of 
the spotted tiger lilies, while a topaz neck- 
lace and bracelets glowed and shimmered 
on throat and arms. 

He thought he had never seen her look 
more gloriously lovely. 

But he did not seek her. He waited for 
the duty dance with Lily, which he meant 
to be the last. 

It was not an auspicious time to broach 
a matter which, to him, was life or death, 
he reasoned to himself, but if opportunity 
offered he meant to at least give his 
affianced a hint of his changed affec- 
tions. 

Not to implicate Miss Rose, of course, 
all that must come in the future. But it 
should be settled soon, so far as his 
position was concerned—yes, if he were 
never to sée Eglantine’s face again after 
to-night, he could not abase that great 
passion in his heart by a forced allegiance 
to another. 

The dance was over, and he sought Lily 
for the next. She assented, but he thought 
she seemed moody, and a little irritable. 
“ Jealous,” he thought, impatiently, with- 
out a pang of sympathy. 

The dance over, he drew her out to the 
balcony and brought a soft wrap to cover 
her shoulders. But she accepted his care 


coolly and was very silent, quite unlike 
her usual moods of babble and exacting 
demands on his attention. 

They stood silently, leaning on the bal- 
cony rail, he seeking some way in which 
to broach the momentous subject, she 
swinging her ivory fan with its silver 




















mountings, with a clear little tinkle, 
against the stone. 

All at once she spoke, aj if with asud- 
den impulse, and her voice’ sounded cold 
and metallic, like the tone of the silver 
bauble to which it seemed to keep time. 

“Guy, I think our engagement was a 
piece of utter foolishness. I don’t know 
as I ought to speak so plainly, but it has 
been in my mind a good while.” 

She paused an instant as if to give him 
‘achance to exclaim or protest, but his 
utter astonishment held him dumb. 

“Yes,” she went on, “I am perfectly 
sure that we are not one bit suited to each 
other. I don’t want to hurt your feelings, 
but I am certain you would make me 
miserable—I mean we should both be 
miserable—if we were to marry. You 
are so cold and stern. I don’t think, Guy, 
that you are really capable of a warm 
affection, and I can’t live unless I can 
have good times and petting, and—and 
I don’t think you care for me any- 
way.” 

She paused, hesitated, and then began 
pulling slowly at her glove. Having re- 
moved it, she tapped it slowly against her 
hand, with bent head. 

Then she lifted her face. 

“Guy, let’s call it a mistake, and part 
friends.” 

He hardly dared speak, lest the joy and 
exultation in his heart should reveal it- 
self in his voice. 

When he answered his tones were quiet 
and cold. 

“Certainly,” he said; “your wishes 
must be mine. Enforced bondage is very 
galling, even if under the guise of love. 
We will speak of it no more, and con- 


tinue our friendship as if it had borne no 


dearer name.” 

As he finished she dropped into his 
hand the ring that had been the sign of 
their betrothal, and took his arm, with a 
sigh of relief. 

“Thanks!”? she murmured, 
“You were always kind.” 


softly. 
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He took her back to the ball-room and 
sought with eager eyes for the woman he 
now felt free to worship and win. 

In a moment she whirled slowly by 
him. He caught a glance from those 
soft deep eyes, a subtle breath of the per- 
fume that she always wore floated across 
his senses, and she was gone. He passed 
his fingers across his eyes, as if to be sure 
he was not dreaming. 

By what sweet fate had he been sue- 
cored. The bar that had but a few hours 
before seemed like prison walls between 
him and this glorious creature had melted 
before his hand had touched it. 

He was free, free ! 

While his brain yet whirled, trying to 
realize and steady itself, the soft, sweet 
tones that he loved were in his ear, and 
the lovely tropical face with its creamy 
pallor was before his eyes. 

Hex partner turned away with light 
apologies, that all the other ladies were 
waiting for him, and Guy Ashton was left 
with the woman who was to him the sole 
treasure of life. 

“ Let us walk,” he said, and offered her 
his arm. They reached the conservatory, 
that favored spot of lovers, and he drew 
herin. It was for the moment empty. 
The lights were soft, the silvery plash of 
the little fountain among the ferns made 
a dreamy melody. Outside the feet of 
the dancers kept time to the sway and 
sweep of the music. 

In what words he poured forth the mad 
torrent of his love Guy Ashton could not 
have told. But the passion that burned 
in his soul found its way into the heart of 
the woman he worshiped, glowing in the 
beautiful eyes, on the smooth cheek, and 
in the swift-drawn breath, until it seemed 
like flame beneath a porcelain screen. 

He held her warm hand in his, the 
tawny little head bent like a flower at his 
side. With an irresistible impulse he 
drew it to his breast, and for one sweet 
moment his lips lay against hers. 

Whatever might follow he felt assured 
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that he was loved even with such love as 
he gave. 

But others drew near, and there was 
no time for even a word. 

Not until it was almost time for the 
dancers to disperse did he find opportu- 
nity to speak with her. Then for a. few 
moments he held her light form near while 
they were swept on to the pulsing music’s 
beat, and then he drew her through the 
open door out into the silvery night. 

There he caught her hands in his and 
drew her to him. 

_“ Eglantine, my darling! have you no 
words for me?” 

The soft, fragrant tresses of her hair 
floated against his cheek as he bent above 
her; the fascinating face, with its won- 
drous eyes, still turned away, but he felt 
the trembling of the hands he held, and 
the golden lilies upon her bosom marked 
the swifter throbbing of her heart. 

Suddenly she turned and laid her face 
upon his breast, with a soft, tremulous sigh. 
The eyes with their glint of golden 
splendor were lifted to his, giving, more 
eloquently than words, the answer that he 
awaited. 

He gathered her passionately to his 
heart, and kissed with fierce abandon 
hair and eyes and sweet clinging lips. 

At last! at last! she was his—his very 
- own! his queen of women! 

A few fond, low words—for words are 
not many when our hearts are stirred 
deepest by joy or sorrow ; and then a last 
kiss and adieu. 

“To-morrow, my own dearest, I may 
see you, and say all that my full heart 
cannot speak to-night !” he whispered. 

“Give me a few hours—wait till even- 
ing,” she answered, and then he watched 
the beloved form go slowly up the stairs, 
caught the lingering look and smile as she 
turned for one last glance toward the face 
below, then she was gone, the radiant 
vision, and he was alone. 

It was almost daylight ere he fell 
asleep, but when at length his heavy eye- 
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lids closed he sle’ dreamlessly until the 
noontide sun wr _-hining. 

Although th ay was bright, a clear, 
fresh breeze m the sea kept the heat 
from being pressive, and as he found 
that Eglanuse had not appeared, he 
consented to join a party of the gentlemen 
who were going out to try a new yacht 
which had just arrived. 

“ What do you think of the latest an. 
nouncement?” queried one of the party, 
when they were well under way. 

“What, the Lawton-McGregor alli- 
ance?” asked another. “ Why, it com- 
pletely knocked me out! See here, Ash- 
ton, I thought you were the chosen one 
of the fair Lily! Nothing definite, you 
know, only I thought I heard—” 

“ But hold on, my dear fellow !” called 
another. “ Didn’t you know that it was 
just discovered yesterday that McGregor 
was heir to a title and no end of money? 
Let Miss Lily alone for choosing in the 
matrimonial market !” 

“Hush!” cried the first speaker, 
“ How do you know how Ashton may be 
suffering from lacerated affection !” 

“Oh! don’t stop on my account!” 
laughed Ashton. “I shall be first to 
offér congratulations.” 

But he had found the explanation of 
his former lady-love’s suddenly cooled 
ardor. 

“ Thought McGregor’s favorite flower 
was a Rose!” said Phil Lawrence. 

“ Well, I heard it whispered last night,” 
said Ned Allen, “that he found it had a 
thorn, or something of that sort, that 
made him think a Lily more to his mind. 
It is said that Miss Rose has refused him 
twice, and he was awfully cutup. You've 
heard of hearts caught in the rebound, 


-haven’t you ?” 


“Yes; but then this was so sudden.” 

“ But you know he leaves to-morrow; it 
was ‘now or never’ with him.” 

Arriving on shore Guy Ashton strolled 
down along the sands where he had walked 
with Eglantine, impatiently counting the 




















moments ere he could once more seek her 
presence. It was not yet six o’clock, and 
he thought no day had ever seemed so 
long. But he turned back and entered 
the hotel, feeling nearer his darling when 
the same roof covered them. 

“ Letters for you, sir,” said a clerk as 
he passed through the office. 

He took them, absently, and went on 
to his room. 

There carelessly turning them over, he 
came to one that made him catch his 
breath, and pause with a strange chill of 
apprehension. 

The heavy, cream-tinted envelope was 
bulky, and from it arose that. peculiar 
perfume that would ever be associated in 
his memory with the one woman of his 
dreams. He sat down by the window and 
opened it. 

Several pages of clear, delicate penman- 
ship lay before him, and summoning his 
reason to his aid, he began to read, al- 
though his heart told him that its message 
was one of evil purport. 

These were the words that he read— 
branded upon his brain : 


“My own Darling! Yes, once, for the 
first and last time, let my pen fashion 
these fond words of endearment that my 
lips may ‘not speak. For when your eyes 
meet these lines I shall be far away, where 
I shall never more behold the face that 
has grown so dear to me, nor hear again 
the voice that has made music in my soul 
through these sweet summer days. 

“Dear one, now that we are to be 
parted as inexorably as if one of us lay 
dead to-day, I need not hesitate to say 
I love you! Aye! with all my heart and 
soul, and all the passion of my being. 

“So well, dear, that I am going through 
the dreadful ordeal of putting your 
precious gift of love away from my life 
for your sake, and telling you the secret 
that must part us. 

“T have not closed my eyes. In the gray 
dawn my maid is packing for our de- 
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parture, while I am trying to begin this 
history of my accursed life. 

“ While yet you sleep I shall be flee- 
ing away from you, heart-broken and 
alone. 

“JT know you love me, but when you 
have read these pages I think you will 
believe, as I do, that it is best to stifle 
this sweet affection at its birth, rather 
than perpetuate the curse that follows 
me. So perhaps I need not ask you not 
to seek me, but as a precaution let me 
assure you that it would be in vain. 

“ My determination is so real, and my 
resources such that all your efforts would 
be baffled. 

“T could never meet your eyes again 
after you had read these lines, and yet I 
bare my bleeding heart before yuu that 
you may pity and not comdemn me. 

“TI did not mean to let you love me. I 
thought your affections were placed else- 
where. But your presence was so much 
to me that I had not strength to repel 
you, although I realized that for me my 
cup of happiness held bitter dregs. But 
enough of this! 

“In the far-off land of my birth was 
woven the cruel web of fate that enwraps 
my life in its fatal folds. That cost my 
poor young mother her life. That now 
must cast a shadow upon your heart. 

“My mother’s father was a wealthy 
English officer, and she his only child, 
young, fragile and beautiful. 

“ Her mother had died when her little 
daughter was scarcely in her teens, and 
thereafter she was reared by an over- 
severe aunt and over-indulgent father, 
with a horde of servants to gratify every 
whim. 

“ When she was sixteen her father was 
called to England on important matters, 
and in response to the urgent request of 
some dear friends on a distant plantation, 
gratified his daughter’s long-cherished de- 
sire to visit there, and left her to remain 
until his return, two or three months 
later. : 
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“While at this place she met my father, 
and at once, by some strange fatality, be- 
gan the infatuation of their love, gratified 
at such fearful cost. 

“And yet perhaps it was not strange. 
The Spanish beauty of my father, his 
fascinating manner, and his fiery love 
for the inexperienced child were enough 
to win her. 

“ No one suspected their love, He was 
only an overseer, or head clerk in the 
office on the plantation, and she knew 
that their difference of position was such 
that she would not be permitted to see 
him if it were known that she had 
formed his acquaintance, so all their 
meetings were clandestine. 

“ But on one occasion it was planned 
so that they met on another island and 
were secretly married. 

“‘My father arranged it all, and my 
mother thought only that she was the 
wife of the man she adored, never of all 
the sad consequences that might follow 
her mad act. 

“Then it was found that her father 
would be detained a long time yet, and 
she gladly accepted the invitation of her 
friends to await his return with them. 

“Did it not still leave her with her 
beloved Leon ? 

“ But trouble awaited her, and finally 
she had to tell her friends that she was 
married, but her husband’s name she 
would not tell. 

“*T will tell my father,’ she said, ‘ and 
he will forgive me.’ 

“ Before he could arrive I was laid in her 
arms, a legacy of woe. 

“ It wasaterribleday when she revealed 
her secret to this parent in whose forgive- 
ness she had placed so-much confidence, 
for then the whole dreadful story was 
known, and for the first time she learned 
the truth, she had married a slave! 

“ Yes, handsome, educated, trusted as he 
was, the few dark drops of bondage 
stained his veins, and he had no right even 
‘to the name he bore, except as he held it 
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from the master who had been as a father 
till his death. 

“ His first great rage over, my grand- 
father tried, I believe, to be just, although 
the blow to pride and honor was terrible 
to bear. 

“He purchased the white slave’s free- 
dom, and arranged for him to seek some 
di-tant land with wife and ehild. 

“Then he turned away forever. 

“ But my mother never left that sunny 
home. Whether the shock was too great 
for her frail spirit, or whether her father’s 
fierce scorn broke her tender heart no one 
could tell. 

“ When I was but a few days old she 
spoke some last gentle words to the man 
who had so cruelly loved her, held my 
baby form while I received my name from 
the roses she loved best in her childhood’s 
English home, and then sadly and quietly 
faded out of life. 

“ The next morning after her death my 
father was found with a bullet through 
his brain, dead by his own hand. 

“ When my grandfather was informed of 
this he provided for my future. I was 
given proper guardians, and my mother’s 
fortune was secured to me. 

“« Educate her,’ he wrote, ‘ provide for 
her, let her know no want or neglect, but 
never mention her to me again, never let | 
me see her or be reminded of her exist- 
ence. Take her to another country, and 
when she is of age tell her her story. 

“«Tt may be a warning to her, and will 
certainly be a reason to her why she 
should make no claim on me.’ 

‘All his directions were faithfully car- 
ried out, even to that last cruel one that 
has blighted my life. Two years ago, 
when with youth, wealth, and the world 
before me, I found existence sweet and 
looked with eager eyes into a fair future, 
this blow fell upon me. 

“Ts it not horrible? I, an earl’s grand- 
daughter, and the daughter of a slave! 

“T feel branded, like Cain. 

“For months after the knowledge of it 














came to me I felt as if my story was writ- 
ten on my face for all to read. 

“But what could I do? bury myself 
in a convent? become a hermit? end my 
existence ? 

‘“T could do none of these. I rallied 
my courage and once more faced the 
world. 

“Thad a right to my life, such as it 
was. I would fill it with all the pleasures 
that wealth could bestow, and endure my 
cross as best I could. 

“And this is the end. For one brief 
hour I have yielded to the madness of 
love, and now must taste it no more. 

“Farewell, my own heart’s darling, 
farewell! I shall remember and love you 
till I die. 


“ EGLANTINE.” 


Guy Ashton dropped his head upon his 
hands and a great flood of bitterness 
rolled over his heart. 

Why was God so cruel to His creatures? 
Look at the woeful tragedy that had 
blasted all these lives, that had wrecked 
his own happiness just at its blossoming. 
Why was it all allowed? who was to 
blame? Not even the two poor young 
things who had given that dire heritage 
to the woman whose loss was now piercing 
his soul with the anguish of death. They, 
too, loved. 

But the wrong should go no further. 
He would find her, his soul’s darling, if 
he searched the whole earth ! 

Thus he relieved his pain and disap- 
pointed hopes. 

Oh! why had she told him? 
could she not have taken refuge in his 
love, forgetting her birth, her past, all, 
except that he loved her? Why should 
she have let this secret creep in between 
them, to ruin them? 

And yet—and yet—here the revulsion 
came. Pride was strong in the man’s 
nature, and-his lines of caste had ever been 
rigidly drawn between himself and those 
of an inferior race. 
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What if some day when she was his 
wife, perhaps the mother of his children, 
this story should have been revealed to 
him? How would he have looked upon 
those scions of a despised race, flesh of his 
own flesh ? 

No, she was right. It was best that he 
should know the truth. 
Thus reason spoke. 
these cold conclusions. 

Oh! the restless, weary nights! the 
endless dreary days! 

Where could he find peace or forgetful- 
ness ? 

His life grew almost intolerable under 
its burden. 

Here and there, too and fro, a wanderer 
without hope or aim, he passed the weeks 
and months, driven by an unending pain, 
and praying that by some chance of 
Providence he might be led to the hiding- 
place of his lost treasure. 

Tenacious in all things, his love, instead 
of dying out of his heart, only asserted it- 
self more strongly as time passed on. 

Long before the year was out the cold 
claims of reason had been forgotten. If 
he could give the whole world, and have 
but her alone, he would be content. 

He grew thin and haggard. Life had 
lost its savor, and wherewith could it be 
salted. 

Across the seas a year of restlessness 
and adventure; then back to wander in 
the Western wildsof the New World; at 
last in New England among the lakes and 
hills, thus his footsteps led. 

Not for any particular reason, except 
that he was asked, and one place to him 
was as good as another. 

He was quite a sportsman, and took 
long walks with dog and gun, to pass the 
dragging hours. 

One day his course had led far around 
the mountain, and almost at nightfall he 
found himself beside a pretty little lake. 

The white sail of a tiny boat was bear- 
ing toward him, and as it drew nearer he 
saw that the little craft was managed by a 


But love avenged 
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young lad, while a lady was his com- 
panion. 

She sat with her back to the shore, but 
as the red light of the sunset fell upon her 
hair it brought out the glow of ruddy 
gold, and sent a sudden pang through 
Guy Ashton’s heart. 

But at this moment the boat careened 
dangerously. A strong wind was blow- 
ing down the lake, and the boy was evi- 
dently unused to sailing. 

Guy saw that there was danger and 
shouted a warning, but the wind carried 
his voice away from them. 

A sudden gust struck them as they 
drew near and in an instant the boat was 
upset and drifting, the boy clinging to 
the boat, but the lady not insight, except 
for the instant that she struck the water. 

Guy Ashton was a strong swimmer ; 
even as he saw the impending danger he 
had begun to divest himself of coat and 
boots. 

Now he plunged into the lake and with 
strong, swift strokes hastened to the 
rescue. 

He was none too soon. Even as he 
drew near he saw the streaming golden 
hair floating just beyond his reach. 

‘As it disappeared he plunged below the 
surface, grasping where he had last seen it, 
and to his delight felt the streaming 
tresses in his hand. 

It was but a moment ere he arose with 
the unconscious figure across his arm, and 
turned her face to see if she still lived. 

A cry that was joy and anguish arose 
from his lips, for there against his 
shoulder lay the woman whom he had 
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vainly sought across the continents, given 
back to him in his despair, perhaps but 
in death. 

He spoke a few hasty words of encour. 
agement to the boy, who was safely drift. 
ing with the boat toward shore, and 
hastened with his precious burden to the 
land. 

She was not dead. His energetic efforts, 
aided by the little flask of brandy which 
formed a part of his hunting outfit, re- 
stored the breath once more to the quiet 
bosom, and the white lids lifted. 

Wrapping her in his coat, he hurriedly 
aided the boy to land, and then gathering 
a pile of fagots started a bright blaze, be- 
fore which he soon completed his work 
of resuscitation, and saw the light of re 
cognition glow in the dark eyes lifted once 
more to his. 

But it took sometime to restore warmth 
and strength to the little group about the 
fire, and ere they took their way to the 
nearest farm-house there had been some 
low, passionate words spoken there in the 
autumn starlight that set at rest forever 
the question of a divided life for these two 
faithful hearts. 

Stepping boldly out from the shadows 
of the past, for which they were not re 
sponsible, together they went forth to meet 
whatever fortune fate might have in store 
for them, content now that naught 
could part them. 

But only sunny slopes and pleasant 
paths awaited their coming feet. Few 
lives are as completely happy as those of 
Guy Ashton and his beautiful wife, his 
treasure trove. 

FAUSTINE. 





T may be said that life is too short: 


and too busy for most of us to allow 
of deep thought and accurate conclu- 
sions. If this be so, surely it ought to 
make us at least careful aud modest in 


our assertions! It is not absolutely 


essential that we should form decided 
opinions on every subject on which we may 
think, but it is very necessary that we do 
not form false ones. 

















RUBY’S ADVENTURE AND WHAT IT BROUGHT HIM. 


A STORY FOR BOYS. 


HERE was consternation in the home 

of John Adams. 

The children came in the front door of 
the living-room from school, just in time 
to hear their father slam the rear one, 
and to see the look of mingled surprise 
and horror on the face of their mother. 

“What is the matter, ma? what’s 
happened ?” exclaimed Maggie, the eldest 
child. 

“Dear me! there’s matter enough! 
Yer father’s been an’ sold the roof right 
over our heads this very day !” 

“QOdear!” “Grashus sake!” “My 
goody!” were the exclamations of the 
three children, showing how each received 
the unlooked-for news. 

“Yes, it’s so; an’ I never knew one 
word on’t—only I wondered what Sile 
Briggs was a-comin’ back an’ forth so 
much for. I might have known it wasn’t 
for no good !” 

“ But where are we to go, mother?” 

“Why, way off a hundred mile or more 
further west; ’pears asif we never will git 
fur enough west to suit yer father! 
They’ve traded fer a place that Briggs has 
got out there; his wife won’t go an’ live 
there, an’ so I’ve got to—me that’s been 
dragged about hither an’ yon ever sence 
I got married, has got to pull up an’ move 
ag’in!” 

“Tt’s too bad,” said thoughtful Maggie, 
“but maybe it’s only talk yet.” 

“The papers is all drawed up. I did 
think now, seein’ we’d got sech a nice 
start here, yer pa’d be contented at last, 
but he’s jest that rovin’ disposition—can’t 
seem to stay settled nowheres.” 

Bennie, the oldest boy, rushed out to 
hear the men talk, and Maggie went 


soberly about, putting away the books 
and lunch basket, and Ruby, the eight- 
year-old, planted himself squarely before 
his mother and demanded her attention. 

“Tth we goin’ to thum big plathe ?” 

“No, child, unless you call acres an’ 
acres of land a big place. I don’t know 
as there’s even a decent house to live 
in!” 

“Then we'll live out-dooth like the 
gipthith ; that’ll be nithe!” 

“Oh! you poor baby! what do you 
know about moving, or living, or 
worry ?” 

“I can take Rove an’ Bethie along, 
can’t 1?” 

“ Bessie will have to be sold. Rover 
can go, I s’pose, if he’s a mind to follow 
us.” 

“Will we go in a wagon all the way ?” 

“Most likely; but don’t ask so many 
questions, I’m half crazy now.” 

From that hour Ruby had begun to 
prepare his belongings for the anticipated 
flitting, and many and furious were his 
fits of grief on being assured that this and 
that of his precious collection could not 
be taken, and he would sit himself down 
in despair beside his boycotted treasures, 
and declare that he would not move one 
step without them. 

But soon, with the easy adjustment of 
childhood to circumstances, he would be 
intent on some new thing; and so the 
days went by, with much labor, care, and 
anxiety for other people. 

If John Adams repented his bargain 
when he saw how hardly his wife took it, 
he made no sign. He was a man of few 
words and easy-going habits, and he well 
knew that however much his Mary might 
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complain, she would follow him .to the 
world’s end. 

At last the eventful day came. The 
stock was sold, even the pretty colt which 
was Bennie’s pet, the farming utensils, 
and the heavy furniture also, and all the 
rest of their goods were packed in an im- 
mense covered wagon called a prairie 
schooner, drawn by two stout horses. 

Some of the neighbors were gathered 
to speed them with good wishes and gifts 
of cooked provisions to help them on their 
week’s journey, and Rover, wild with ex- 
citement, scampered in every direction, 
and so Mr. Adams and his family drove 
off in the early morning to find a new 
home. 

Even the children were quiet and sub- 
dued till they had gotten some miles 
away, but then they began to look for- 
ward, and the road was new to them, and 
they were eager to leave the wagon, 
tempted by the luscious blackberries that 
grew along the way, and finally the 
mother joined them with a basket, for the 
road was all up-hill and the team was 
forced to go slowly. 

The berries proved to be a fine addi- 
tion to their noon-day meal, which they 
took picnic fashion on the bank of a little 
stream. They accomplished about twenty 
miles that day, and that night slept at a 
farm-house, for the hospitable owners said 
it would be time enough for them to camp 
out when they had gone further into the 
wilderness. 

The weather continued fine, and it was 
pleasant traveling gipsy fashion through 
the summer landscape, and Ruby and 
Rover had never enjoyed life so intensely 
before. They ran races, they explored 
by-ways, they lagged behind, and ran 
ahead, and in fact did just as they chose, 
and when tired-out they crawled into the 
wagon and rested and slept, and were as 
happy as it was possible for a boy and dog 
‘to be from day to day. 

But Ruby had one great grievance—he 
had seen no Indians yet. He had kept a 
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constant look-out and longed for the sight 
of one, and could not believe the repeated 
assurance that the red men had all gone 
further west. He could not help thinking 
that every clump of bushes or grove of 
trees concealed one or more, and this was 
the secret of his eager explorations. 

“What would you do, Ruby, if you 
really saw one?” his father would ask, 
“ Wouldn’t you be frightened half to 
death ?” | 

“ No-thir-ee! I’d look at um, an’ make 
um give me thum beadth, an’ fevverth, 
an’—an’ a tommyhawk, you know.” 

“Yes, they might carry you off to 
make a brave of you, too. But you 
won’t see any Indians in this section, my 
boy.” 

But Ruby, nothing daunted, kept a 
sharp look-out for some thrilling adven- 
ture, for he had promised to write to 
Bobby Travis, and what would he have 
at all worth writing if the entire journey 
should prove as tame as the first half. 

But the fourth day toward night Rover 
became wonderfully excited and made re- 
peated dashes at some bushes which grew 
close beside the trail. 

“ Roverth theen thumthin’ now, thure,” 
said Ruby, rousing up from his reclining 
position in the rear of the wagon. “I’m 
goin’ to thee what it ith.” 

“ Woodchuck mebbe, or squirrel,” said 
his brother. ‘“ You better stick to the 
wagon.” 

But the boy was after the dog, and both 
of them were after something else, and in 
a moment they disappeared behind the 
bushes, while the wagon went creaking 
slowly on over the rising ground, down * 
the slope, and on over the level, }):: no 
boy or dog appeared, until the moi): de 
came really anxious. 

“Don’t go any farther, John, 
begged, “till they come. They : 
stayed so fur behind ; what can Rub; 
about ?” 

“Oh! they’re all right, Mary, d» 
worry ; but I’d as soon let the horses resi 











a bit, though; they’ll be along in a 
minute.” 

But the minutes went by and still no 
sign of the truants. 

“T’m goin’ back over the hill,” said 
the mother: “you come along with me, 
Bennie. We hadn’t ought to come so 
fur without ’em !” 

And hurriedly back over the wagon- 
trail went mother and son until the 
bushes were reached, and then Bennie 
began to call and to whistle, and the 
mother called in shrill eager tones, but 
there was no response. Where could the 
missing boy be? They could see the road 
over which they had come for miles, so 
there was no chance that he had come out 
from the bushes and turned the wrong 
way. Had he wandered on till he was 
lost in the wilderness ? 

Wiid with this thought, they plunged 
into the bushes which soon grew into 
tangled woods, rough and frightful, and 
‘again they called and called, but no 
answer came, and they dared not go 
far. 

“Run back for your father, Ben,” 
said Mrs. Adams, hoarsely. “I'll stay 
where we missed them ; tell him to drive 
back ; we must all hunt for him, poor 
baby—my little Ruby! Oh! why did I 
ever let him go out of my sight ?” 

Bennie sped away as fast as he could, 
up the little hill and on to where his father 
waited beside the huge wagon. 

The boy shouted and beckoned fran- 
tically, and as soon as he saw him begin to 
turn around, the messenger rushed back 
to his mother, but as yet she had seen no 
trace of the runaways. 

And all this while where were they? 
Rover had seen something sure enough, 
and was not at all averse to following it 
up, especially when encouraged to do so 
by his eager young master, who soon dis- 
covered that it was a man—a most fan- 
tastic figure indeed, who was skulking 
away through the bushes. With no 
thought of fear the boy followed on, and 
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soon was near enough to make himself 
heard. 

“Thay, mithter! mithter Injin! I 
want to thee you jeth a minute !” 

But the man, in spite of this appeal, 
kept on until quite a distance had been 
traversed, and then he turned suddenly, 
and fiercely said : 

“ What are you following me for, you 
young scamp? I aint got no money to be 
robbed of, you needn’t think !” 

Rover growled at this gruff salutation, 
and Ruby, half indignant, said : 

“T don’t want no money! I wath 
hopin’ you wath a Injin; I want to thee 
one tho bad, you know!” 

“ Lucky for you I aint! But you jest 
leave off follering me up an’ go back to 
yer own folks; you b’long to that waggin 
jest went by, I s’pose ?” 

“Yeth, an’ I’m goin’ back in jeth a 
minute; but thay, do you live up in 
here, an’ have you got a houth ?” 

“‘ None o’ yer business what I got! I aint 
goin’ to hev spies around, so you git!” 

“ Yeth, thir! I’m goin’ in a minute, I 
thaid, an’ you needn’t be tho croth; we 
aint done no hurt a-comin’ I gueth! Ith 
you got thum folkth here ?” 

“No, I aint got nobody; I live all 
alone.” 

“You poor man! I’m awful thorry for 
you! You better come an’ go with uth; 
we’re goin’ to the moth lovely plathe!” 

“ T can’t do that, boy ; why, your folks 
wouldn’t have me along! but you go on 
back ; they’ll think you’re lost, anyhow: 
but, say! has yer ma got any medicine 
along in the waggin, s’pose ?” 

“Qh! yeth! thee’s got thum parry- 
goric, an’ thum little thiny pillth, an’ 
thum other things; you want them, 
mithter?” 

“T wish I had something for a cough ; 
*pears as if I should die a-coughin’, 
lately !” 

“Thath too bad! yeth, my ma could 
cure thath—jeth ath ethy; you come an’ 
thee !” 
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In the meantime the poor mother, half 
frantic with fright and self:reproach, was 
alternately calling and listening, and 
awaiting her husband’s arrival; and the 
noise of the great, creaking wagon 
drowned the slight noise of approach from 
the wood, so that it was a joyful surprise 
when they met together on the trail ; and 
such a shouting and questioning and bark- 
ing arose that no one could spare time or 
attention to notice the strange being who 
stood in the background and furtively 
watched the proceedings. 

But as soon as Ruby could extricate 
himself from his mother’s embrace, he 
said, exultingly : 

“Thath my man! I found him; but 
he’th thick, an’ wanth thum med’thin. I 
withe he wath a Injin, but he aint !” 

Thus introduced, the man began to 
explain his appearance, but was stopped 
by such a fit of coughing that Mrs. Adams 
turned hastily to look over her store to 
find some remedy; while her husband, 
having decided to camp where they were 
for the night, began preparations, and 
master Ruby was given strict orders not 
to stray out of sight. 

The stranger was evidently sick and 
suffering; he was not very communica- 
tive, but disclosed the fact that he had no 
friends on earth, and had been living in 
this wild hermit fashion for years, but now 
he was afraid he was going to die unless 
his cough was relieved. 

Mrs. Adams’s womanly heart was 
’ touched, and after giving him some medi- 
cine, persuaded him to stay to supper, 
and was gratified to see how he enjoyed 
the hot coffee and food of various 
kinds. 

“T want my man to go along to our 
plathe!” said Ruby, presently, “he aint 
got no folkth, an’ ith too lonethum for 
him when we aint here. Can’t he go?” 

“ Well, he can do as he likes about 
that, my boy. How is it, my friend?” 
said Mr. Adams. “ Do you want to go 
on ?” 


“T dunno rightly,” said the man. “Jf 
I was well I’d stay and rough it as J 
hev; but if I was to be sick an’ die— 
well, I’ll see; mebbe I’ll feel better in the 
mornin’. Clever little chap that boy 0’ 
yourn ; aint afraid o’ nothin’; tracked 
me up like a hero, till I turned on him, 
I kind o’ hate to lose sight 0’ him; but I 
must go back to my place now; much 
obliged for my supper, anyhow!” 

Mrs. Adams gave him a small bottle of 
cordial, with directions for its use, and he 
disappeared in the dusk. 

“ That’s the last we'll ever see of him,” 
said Mr. Adams, an’ I aint much sorry, 
for he’s rather a rough-looking man to 
adopt into one’s family all of a sudden.” 

“ But he’s really sick, poor man!” said 
the wife ; “genuine case of consumption; 
I don’t know what will become of him.” 

“Oh! he’ll seek shelter when he really 
comes to need; there are houses within 
a few miles on either side.” 

But in spite of Mr. Adams’s opinion, 
daylight brought the man back, evidently 
prepared to cast in his lot with their own, 
for he had a pack of goods on his shoulder, 
and a small one in his hand. 

“ T’ve made up my mind to go along,” 
he said, “‘ pervided you’ve no objections; 
*cause I’ve took a likin’ to the little feller.” 

“ Well, we’ve got fifty miles or more to 
travel yet fore we get to our new home, 
an’ I can’t say jest what our accommoda- 
tions will be; but yet—well, we'll see 
what Mary says about takin’ you.” 

The result of the conference was that 
the big pack was stowed away in the 
wagon, and the owner, with Ruby and 
Rover, trudged after it mile after mile till 
they were thoroughly tired 21 glad to 
ride, and it is perhaps needle» ‘) say that 
the boy’s mother kept a wate ’':] eye on 
all his movements. 

When they stopped for the 
rest and meal, the man folle»:d Mr. 
Adams, who was caring for t>« horses, 
and furtively offered him a ten-c«' ar bill, 
saying : 


on-day 








“T don’t want to be beholden to any- 
body for my victuals, so you must take 
this’ere. I’m able to pay my own way 
wherever I go, an’ that medicine yer wife 
give me’s wuth it, too.” 

Mr. Adams rather hesitated at first 
about taking the bill, but the man so in- 
sisted that finally he rolled it up and put 
itin his pocket, and later on handed it 
over to his wife. 

“You didn’t expect to pick up a payin’ 
boarder along the trail, did you, Mary.? 
I tell you, luck’s with us this time; 
see what splendid weather we've had 
all the week; couldn’t move a_ better 
time.” 

The close of the sixth day brought 
them to their journey’s end. The house 
had.not been lived in for some time, but 
it was a better building than Mrs. Adams 
had expected to find, and as all the family 
were ambitious and willing to work, a few 
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days made the place seem quite home-like 
and comfortable. 

Ruby was in high spirits. _He had ex- 
plored every nook and cranny of the 
premises in less than twenty-four hours, 
and had a dam built across the brook, 
and a swing put up, and a dog-kennel 
built in short order. 

His new friend was a great acquisition, 
being both willing and competent to assist 
in all such important matters. 

But in a few weeks there came a change. 
The sick man grew worse, and finally lay 
all day in his little attic room, ‘patient 
and thankful for such a shelter, and there 


‘one day a lawyer came to see him and 


wrote his will. 

And a few days later a small funeral 
procession went over the prairie to the 
burial-ground, and on the return the will 
was read, and Ruby Adams was found to 
be sole heir to sixty thousand dollars. 

LILLIAN GREY. 











RECOMPENSE. © 


AD we never seen the contrast 
Between sunshine and the rain ; 
Ifwe had not felt the difference 
Between happiness and pain, 
We might let the rift of sunlight— 
The bright glimpses of blue sky, 
And life’s smali, but countless blessings 
All unheeded pass us by. 


Had we the constant mildness 
Of unchanging summer hours, 

To rich beauty and the perfume 
Of imperishable flowers, 


Nought to us would be the promise 
Of a perfect April day ; 

There would come no thrill of rapture 
From the first shy buds of May. 


Were we from all sadness shielded, 
Murmuring thoughts might still intrude 
*Tis when sorrow clouds are riven, 
Comes the flood of gratitude. 
No one has a lot so happy, 
There’s no bitter with the sweet, 
Yet the very fact of contrast, 
Makes the gladness more complete. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
7 AS it 12, or 12 Bis, Piazza 
d’Azeglio?” 

There are no tears in Byng’s eyes as he 
asks this question next morning—asks it 
of his friend, as the latter sits in the Fu- 
moir, with an English paper in his hands. 

‘¢12 or 12 Bis, Piazza d’Azeglio?” in- 
quires Byng. 


“ Was what 12 or 12 Bis?” replies his 


friend, with a somewhat obviously inten- 
tional obtuseness; but Byng is far too 
thoroughly healthy and happy a young 
animal this morning to take offense 
easily. 

“‘T mean Miss Le Marchant’s address,” 
he answers, explaining as amiably as if 
he had not been perfectly aware that it 
was only “ cussedness” that had dictated 
the query. 

There is a slight pause, and Burgoyne 
replies, pretty calmly, with his eyes still 
on his leading article: 

“T believe Miss Le Marchant said 12 
Bis.” 

“Come now, Jim”—looking with a 
straight and disarming good humor into 
his friend’s overcast countenance —“ speak 
up! Do you know of any cause or im- 
pediment why I should not ?” 

“My dear boy,” he says—and to his 
credit says it heartily—“I see no earthly 
reason why you should not go; you could 
not make nicer friends.” 

“Then why will not you come, too?” 
asks Byng, with boyish generosity. 

The other shakes his head. “They 
had much rather I stayed away.” 

“ Pooh! Nonsense! You fancy it.” 

“T think not ”—speaking slowly and 
thoughtfully—*“I am not a fanciful per- 
son, nor apt to imagine that my acquaint- 
ances bother their heads about me one 
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way or another ; but when people try their 
best, in the first instance, to avoid recog. 
nizing you at all, and on every subsequent 
occasion endeavor to disappear as soon as 
you come in sight, it is not a very forced 
assumption that they are not exactly 
greedy for your society.” 

This reasoning is so close that Byng is 
for the moment silenced ; and it is the 
other who shortly resumes : 

“TI think it is because I remind them of 
the past; they have evidently some un- 
pleasant association of ideas with that 
past. I wonder what it is.” 

The latter clause is addressed more to 
himself than to Byng. 

“ Perhaps some of them have died, or 
come to grief, and they are afraid of your 
asking after them,’’ suggests the younger 
man. 

“On the contrary—they are all—one 
more flourishing than another.” 

“Well, I would give them one more 
trial, anyhow; I am sure they would 
come round. Give them time, and I am 
sure they would come round !” cries Byng 
sanguinely ; adding, “ What could have 
been pleasanter than Mrs. Le Marchant’s 
manner when you presented her to Miss 
Wilson ?” 

The mention of Miss Wilson recalls to 
Jim the extremely unpleasant moment of 
that presentation, thus brought back to 
him—the moment when Amelia had 
looked so middle-aged, and Cecilia so 
flashy. 

“ You had better come,” persists Byng 
still, like a magnanimous child holding 
out half his cake to his friend. 

“ My dear boy,” returns Jim, this time 
with a testiness handsomely streaked with 
irony, “ you are really too obliging ; but, 
even if I wished it—which I do not—or 














































: even if they wished it—which they do not 
—it is in this case quite impossible, as I 
am engaged to go shopping with 
Amelia.” 

Probably the blow is not a knock-down 
one to Byng; at all events, he bears the 
rebuff with his habitual healthy good 
temper, and goes off to put on a smarter 
tie 





As Burgoyne opens the door of the 
Wilson sitting-room, his future father-in- 
law brushes past him, with evident signs 
of discomposure all over his clerical figure 
and spectacled face ; and on entering, he 
finds equal, if not superior, marks of up- 
set equanimity on the countenances of the 
three women that are the room’s occu- 
pants. Over the wood fire—Sybilla al- 
ternately roasts and freezes her family, 
and this is one of her roasting days— 
Cecilia is stooping, in evident search for 
some object that has been committed, or 
tried to be committed, to the flames. The 
other two are looking on with an air of 
vexed interest. Sybilla is the first to 
address him. 

“You have appeared at a not very 
happy moment,” she says, with a sigh; 
“we have been having a family breeze ; 
ithas sent my temperature up nicely! It 
is 100, 100, point 2.” 

The mention of Sybilla’s temperature 
is always enough to put Jim in a rage. 
It is therefore in no very feeling tone that 
he returns : 

“If it were 1,000, point 99, I should 
not be surprised, in this atmosphere! 
Good Heavens, Cis, are not you hot 
enough already ?” 

The young lady thus apostrophized 
rises, with some precipitation and with a 
very heated complexion, from her knees, 
holding in her hand, however, the object 
of her quest—a rather charred small 
parcel, done up in white paper, and with 
a fragment of white ribbon still adhering 
here and there to it. 

“Father behaves so childishly,” she 
says, with irritated undutifulness. 
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«You must own that it was enough to 
provoke him,” strikes in Amelia’s mild 
voice. 

“What was enough to provoke him? 
How has he shown his childishness? For 
Heaven’s sake, some of you explain!” 
cries Jim, impatiently, looking from one 
to the other. 

But with this request none of the three 
appears in any hurry to comply. There 
is a distinct pause before Cecilia, seeing . 
that neither of her seniors shows any signs 
of relieving her of the burden of explana- 
tion, takes that burden upon herself. 

“The fact is,” she says, setting her little 
rescued packet on the table beside her, 
and beginning to fan herself, “ that Mr. 
Dashwood, the man to whom I was en- 
gaged, has chosen to marry. I am sure” 
—with a shrug—“ no one has the least 
desire to deny his perfect right to do so; 
and this morning there arrived by post a 
bit of his wedding cake! I suppose he 
meant it civilly, but father chose to take 
it as an insult to himself, and though it 
was addressed to me he threw it into the 
fire. I am very fond of wedding cake, 
so as soon as father’s back was turned, I 
fished it out again !” 

Jim laughs, with more vigor perhaps 
than heartfelt amusement. . 

“ Bravo, Cis! You are a real philoso- 
pher! We might all learn a lesson 
from you.” 

“What have you done with your nice © 
friend ?” asks Sybilla, languidly. “Amelia, 
dear, this couvre-pied is slipping off me 
again. What asympathetic voice he has! 
I am sure he has been a great deal with 
sick people.” 

“T left him putting on his best tie to 
go out calling. No, calm yourself, Ce- 
cilia, not on you; it is not your turn to- 
day.” 

“ Whose turn is it, then ?” asks the girl, 
with an interest not at all blunted by the 
mortifying incident of the cake, which, 
indeed, she has begun to nibble with ap- 
parent relish. 
































































Jim hesitates a second—a second during 

- which it strikes him with a shock that he 

already finds a difficulty in pronouncing 

Elizabeth Le Marchant’s name. He 

manages to evade the necessity even now 
by a circumlocution. 

“T believe it is the Piazza d’Azeglio 
upon which that luminary is to shine.” — 

“Ts he going to see that lovely creature 
to whom you introduced me yesterday ?” 
cries Amelia, with good-natured enthusi- 
asm. ‘I heard her telling him that she 
lived in the Piazzo d’Azeglio. O Jim! 
how pretty she is! One ought to pay for 
being allowed to look ather.” * 

Many women, whose plainness is incon- 
testable, are able to be just to their better 
favored sisters; but Amelia is more than 
just—she is lavishly generous. 

Burgoyne rewards her with an affec- 
tionate look—a Jook such as would make 
her swear that, beside Miss Le Marchant, 
as beside Dumain’s fair love, 


“ Juno but an Ethiop were !” 


“ She looks as if she had had a history ; 
that always improves a woman’s appear- 
ance,” says Cecilia, pensively, holding a 
fragment of the fateful cake suspended in 
air, and regarding it with a melancholy 
eye. “‘ Has she?” 

“T never asked her.” 

“ Why did not you go, too?” inquires 
Amelia, judiciously striking in, as is her 
habit as often as she perceives that her 
younger sister is beginning to get too ob- 
viously upon her own fiancé’s nerves; a 
catastrophe which something in the tone 
of his last remark tells her—though she 
does not quite understand why it should 
—isimminent. “They are old friends 
of yours, are not they? They may be 
hurt if they fiud that a perfect stranger 
like Mr. Byng is in a greater hurry to 
visit them than you are.” 

Before Burgoyne’s mental vision rises 
a picture of Elizabeth’s heavenly eye 
wandering indifferently over the dear old 
friend’s shoulder to find its home in that 
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of the perfect stranger. But he says 
kindly, and even playfully : 

“ Why did not I go, too? Because J 
was under the impression that I was ep. 
gaged to go with another lovely being to 
choese crockery, was I not? Am I not?” 

Amelia’s answer is conveyed by a series 
of nods and winks executed behind her 
sisters’ backs, which he presently under. 
stands to imply that she desires a private 
interview. It is not immediately that he 
grasps what she is driving at, since dumb. 
show is often puzzling to the person at 
whom it is aimed, though clear as day to 
the dumb-shower. As soon, however, as 
he masters what her wish is he hastens to 
comply with it, and five minutes later finds 
them ¢éte-d-téte in the hideous little dining. 
room which had been the scene of their 
reunion, and of many after-meetings. 

“T could not say so, of course, before 
her,’ remarks Miss Wilson, as soon as 
they are out of earshot, “or she might 
have insisted upon my going. She is very 
unselfish sometimes, but the fact is I do 
not think I ought to leave Sybilla again 
to-day. You see, she was alone the whole 
of yesterday afternoon, and when we 
came back we found her in a very low 
way. She had been reading her book of 
prescriptions—you know the book; all 
the prescriptions which she has had for 
the last ten years bound up together—and 
we rather dread her bringing it out, a 
she always fancies that she is going to 
have the disease prescribed for.” 

“ Humph !” 

“ And, after all, happiness ought not to 
make one selfish, ought it?’ says Amelia, 
with a gentle sigh of abnegation, as she 
ruffles her pale-haired head against his 
coat sleeve. “I have so much of you 

now—oh ! so much !—not to speak of—” 

“Cecilia, of course, is incapacitated by 
grief?” interrupts Jim, brusquely. “She 
will be going up and down upon the 
mountains like another unfortunate fair 
one. But your father? He will be a 
home, will he not?” 
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“Yes, he will be at home,” replies 
Amelia, slowly and doubtfully, as if not 
finding a very satisfactory solution in this 
suggested arrangement; “but, as you 
know, it never answers to leave father 
and Sybilla alone together for long. You 
see, he does not believe that there is any- 
thing the matter with her ; he thinks that 
she isas well as you or 1”—(a gush of warm 
feeling toward his father-in-law rushes 
over Jim’s heart) ; “and though he tries 
to prevent himself from showing it to her, 
yet I am afraid, poor dear, that he is not 
very successful.” 

Jim laughs. 

“ And to-day,” continues Amelia, “he 
is naturally a good deal upset about 
Cecilia and that wedding-cake; it was 
very impertinent to send it, was not it, 
though she does not seem to see it? I 
hope”—with a wistful smile, and a repe- 
tition of the fond friction of her head 
against his sleeve—“ that when you throw 
me over—” 

This is a hypothesis, suggested with 
perhaps unwise frequency by poor Miss 
Wilson, which never fails to exasperate 
Jim. 

“If we are going to talk nonsense,” he 
breaks in, brusquely, and with no attempt 
to return or reward her caressing gesture, 
“T may as well go.” 

“Go to the Piazza d’Azeglio,” says she, 
coaxingly, her spirits raised by the harsh- 
ness of tone of his interruption of her 
speech, and half persuading herself that 
it owes its birth to the supposition being 
too painful to be faced by him. 

He looks at her strangely fora moment, 
then— 

“Why do you wish me to go to the 
Piazza d’Azeglio?” he asks, in a tone 
that is no longer overtly cross, only con- 
strained and odd. “ Why are you driving 
me there ?” 

“ Because I think you would like it,” 
she answers; “because ””—taking his hand 
and passing her lips, which he feels to be 
trembling a little, very gently over the 


back of it—‘ because all through your 
life I want you to have exactly what you 
like, always.” 

"He draws hishand away; not unkindly, 
but as if shocked by the humility of her 
action. 

“That is so likely!” he says, mourn- 
fully. 


CHAPTER X. 


THERE is no particular mirth in Bur- 
goyne’s mind as he mounts the stone 
stairs of the house which announces itself 
as 12 Bis, in the commonplace new square 
of the Piazza d’Azeglio. But yet it is . 
evident that, if he wishes to be in tune 
with the mood of the family to whom he 
is going to pay his respects, he must be 
not only mirthful, but musical. As the 
door of the entresol, to which he is 
directed by the porter, opens in answer to 
his ring, bursts of laughter, among which 
he can plainly detect the voice of Byng, 
assail his ear, mingled with music, or 
rather noise of a sort, but what sort his 
ear, without fuller evidence than is yet 
before it, is unable to decide. The person 
who has admitted him is an elderly 
Englishwoman, whose features at once 
strike him as familiar—so familiar that it 
needs scarcely one -reaching back of 
memory’s hand to capture the fact of her 
having filled the office of nurse at the 
Moat, at the period when the nursery 
there had been the scene of those frantic 
romps in which he himself had taken a 
prominent part, and in which Elizabeth 
had been to him by turns so able a second 
orso vigorous an adversary. He would like 
to claim acquaintance with her, and per- 
haps, if she had made any difficulty as to 
admitting him, might have screwed up his 
courage to do so; but as she lets him in 
without delay or hesitation, he follows her 
in silence along the passage of a by no means 
imposing little entresol—they are not so 
well off as they used to be is his passing 
thought—is ushered into a small sitting- 











room; and, entering behind his own name, 
which has been completely drowned by 
the din issuing from within, has time, be- 
fore the consciousness of his own appear- 
ance has disturbed it, to take in a group 
which his entry naturally breaksup. Set 
slantwise across one angle of the room is 
an open cottage piano, and beside it 
stands Elizabeth, her elbow resting on the 
top, and all her pensive face convulsed 
with helpless laughter. Upon the music- 
stool is seated a large collie dog, sup- 
ported from behind in an upright position 
by Byng. Before him isa score of music 
from which he is obviously supposed to be 
playing, as, indeed, he is doing in a sense 
—that is to say, he is bringing down 
first one large paw and then another 
heavily on the keys, accompany each 
crash with a short howl to express the 
agony inflicted upon his nerves by his own 
performance. The scene is so entirely 
different a one from what he had expected : 
the immoderately laughing Elizabeth has 
so much more kinship with the sweet 
hoyden of the Moat than with the pale 
woman with a history of his two last 
meetings that for a second or two Bur- 
goyne stands in the door as if stunned. 
It is not till Mrs. Le Marchant, coming 
out of an inner room, advances to greet 
him that he recovers himself. 

“ How do you do?” she says, smiling, 
and with less constraint than he has of 
late learned toexpect. “ Are youfond of 
music ?” (putting, as she speaks, her hands 
up to herears). “I hopeso! Did you 
eyer hear such a shocking noise?” 

“T do not know which I admire most, 
the vocal or the instrumental part of the 
performance,” replies he, laughing ; but 
even as he speaks both cease. 

Elizabeth lifts her elbow from the piano, 
and Byng removes his hands from under 
the dog’s arms, who at once, joyful and 
released, jumps down, upsetting his music- 
stool with the impetus of his descent, 
and yet immediately, with all a dog’s 
real good-heartedness, begins to swing a 
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handsome tail, to show that he bears no 
real malice for the odious practical joke 
that has been played upon him. The 
clamorous fall of dog and music stool re- 
veals an object which had been hidden 
behind both, in the shape of a little boy, 
in whose behalf, as it darts across Jim’s 
mind, the eccentric concert, for which he 
has come in, must have been got up. 

“Oh! do go on!” cries the child, 
shrilly. “Oh! do make him do it again! 
Oh! why do you stop?” 

And, indeed, through the whole of theen- 
suing conversation this cry recurs at short 
intervals with the iteration of a guinea- 
hen. But none of the three performers 
seem disposed to comply with this request, 


-The child has followed Elizabeth, and 


now stands beside her, tiresomely pulling 
at her white hands. 

“ Bertie has come to spend the day with 
us,” she says, looking explanatorily up at 
Jim ; but speaking with a formality very 
different, as he feels, from the exuberant 
ease and mirth that had marked her inter- 
course with Byng. 

Jim had already had a flash of specu- 
lation about the child, as to whether he 
might be a late-come little brother, 
arrived on the scene at a period subse- 
quent to his own connection with the 
family, since plainly the span of his small 
life did not stretch to a decade. 

“Bertie is a new friend,” he says, 
kindly. “Ido not know Bertie.” 

“ His mother, Mrs. Roche, is a cousin 
of ours ; she has a villa on Bellosguardo. 
Perhaps you know her?” 

“T am going to a party at her house on 
Wednesday,” cries Jim, in a tone of eager 
pleasure at the discovery of this fresh link, 
and of the vista of probable meetings 
which it opens up. 

“I shall meet you there ?” 

Elizabeth turns her head slightly aside 
and shakes it as slightly. 

“No?” 

“We are not going out.” 

The formula implies mourning, and yet 
























the clothes both of Elizabeth and her 
mother are unmistakably colored ones, 
and give no indication of an even 
moderately recent loss. But it is so 
clear that Miss Le Marchant means to 
add no explanation that he has to change 
the subject. 

“Though Bertie is not an old friend,” 
he says, smiling, “ yet I have come across 
one here to-day—she opened the door to 
me; I should have liked to shake hands 
with her only she looked so haughty—she 
never used to look haughty at the Moat.” 

“Do you mean nurse?” she asks. 

“Yes, I knew her in an instant, she is 
not in the least changed, less even” — 
hesitating a little, as if doubtful whether 
the stiffness of their new relations war- 
ranted a personality—‘‘ less even than 
you.” 

She snatches a hasty look at him, a look 
upon which he sees, to his surprise, im- 
printed a character of almost fear. 

“You must be laughing at me,” she 
says, in a voice in which he detects an 
undoubted tremor; “I am very much 
changed.” 

There is such obvious apprehension in 
her whole manner that his one thought— 
after a first flash of astonishment—is to 
reassure her. 

“ Of course I was only speaking of ex- 
ternals,” he says, quickly; “ten years 
could hardly be expected to leave any of 
us quite where we were as to our inner 
selves ;” then, seeing her still look flurried, 
and becoming himself nervous, he adds, 
rather stupidly, the hackneyed Swin- 
burnian couplet— 


“ «Time turns the old days to derision, 
Our loves into corpses or wives!’ 


though I never could see that that was 
quite a necessary alternative.” 

Ere the words are out of his mouthshe 
has risen with precipitation, and begun 
hurriedly to re-arrange the branches of 
lilac in a scaldino on the table near her. 
She is apparently so awkward about it 
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that one odorous white bough falls out on 
the floor. Before Jim can stoop to pick 
it up, Byng has rushed to the rescue. In 
eagerly thanking him, in receiving it 
back from him and accepting his services 
in replacing it among its perfumed 
brothers, the girl, perhaps involuntarily, 
turns her back upon her former inter- 
locutor, who sits for a moment staring 
rather blankly at her, and wondering 
what sting there could have lurked in his 
apparently harmless words to drive her 
away so abruptly. Whatever may have 
driven her away, there is certainly no 
doubt as to her being gone. Nor as Jim 
sees her moving about the room, followed 
by Byng, and showing him her treasures 
—the little wild red and yellow tulips she 
plucked in the field this morning; the 
chicken-skin box she bought at Ciampo- 
lini’s yesterday, and mixing all that she 
shows with her delicate light laughter— 
can he buoy himself up with any reason- 
able hope of her ever, with her own good 
will, returning? He must be looking 
more blank than he is conscious of, for 
Mrs. Le Marchant’s voice sounds quite 
apologetic in his ears, when, having been 
like himself, deserted by her companions, 
she takes a seat near him. 

“ Elizabeth is so proud of her bargains,” 
she says, glancing with a lenient smile 
toward her daughter; “she must show 
them to everybody.” 

“She never offered to show them to 
me,” replies Jim, rather morosely ; then, 
becoming aware of the almost puerile 
jealousy evidenced by his last remark, he 
adds : 

“T am afraid I said something that an- 
noyed Miss Le Marchant ; I cannot think 
what it could have been. I told her how 
wonderfully little changed I thought her 
in the last ten years, but it could not 
have been that, could it ?” 

The mother’s eye is still following her 
child, and, if it were not an absurd as- 
sumption, Burgoyne could have fancied 
that there was a sudden moisture in it. 
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“She is very sensitive,” Mrs. Le 
Marchant answers, slowly; “ perhaps it 
would be safer not to say anything about 
herself to her.” 

“Perhaps it would be safer,” rejoins 
Jim, with some ill-humor, “ if you were to 
draw up a list of subjects for me toavoid. 
I have no wish to play the part of bull in 
a china shop ; and yet I seem to be always 
doing it; imprimis” (striking the fore- 
finger of his left hand with the right), 
“imprimis the Moat.” 

He pauses, as if expecting a disclaimer, 
but none such comes—“ The past gener- 
ally ” (moving on to the second finger 
and again halting ; but with no more re- 
sult than before). ‘“ Yourselves” (reach- 
ing the third finger). Still that silence, 
which, if it mean anything, must mean as- 
sent. He looks impatiently in her face, 
to seek the response which her lips re- 
fuse him. 

“On your own showing,” she says, 
gently, though in a rather troubled voice, 
“you have the whole field of the present 
and the future left you ; are not they wide 
enough for you ?” 

His brows draw together into a painful 
frown. 

“Perhaps I have as little cause to be 
fond of them as you have of the past.” 

It is a random shot, a bow drawn at a 
venture, but it could not have hit more 
true apparently had it been leveled with 
the nicest aim. 

As her daughter had done before her, 
Mrs. Le Marchant rises hastily, and 
leaves him—leaves him to reflect ironi- 
cally upon how wisely Amelia had acted 
in insisting upon his visiting these “ dear 
old friends,” upon whom the effect of his 
conversation is so obviously exhilarating. 

“T wish I had not come; I wish it was 
time to go home!” 

The small fractious voice that wails the 
two preceding sentences seems to be Jim’s 
own mouthpiece. It is, in point of fact, 
the voice ef Bertie, who, tired of uttering 
his unregarded request for the repetition 


of the concert which had filled him with 
such delight, has of late been trying the 
effect of his unassisted powers to bring 
about the desired consummation, by 
putting his arms as far as he can round 
the dog’s body, and endeavoring to lug 
him toward the music-stool. The collie 
has been enduring this treatment for 
five minutes—enduring it with an ex- 
pression of magnanimous patience which 
seems to say that, though it is undoubt- 
edly an unpleasant experience, yet, as it 
is inflicted upon him by one of his own 
family, he must of course put up with it, 
when Elizabeth goes to the rescue. 
Elizabeth goes alone, since Byng is held 
in converse by her mother at the other 
side of the room. Verbal persuasions 
having entirely failed, she tries to loosen 
the child’s arms; but his grasp, though 
puny, is obstinate, and the only per- 
ceptible result of her endeavors is the 
utterance by her young friend of the 
two polite aspirations above recorded. 

“He does not want to sing any more 
to-day,” Jim hears her saying in her gen- 
tle voice ; “ you really are hurting him; 
he is too polite to say so, but you are 
squeezing him so tight that you really are 
hurting him. Why now” (with a little 
accent of pain), “ you are hurting me.” 

Jim has been looking with a lack-lustre 
eye out of the open window at the young 
plane trees exchanging their frowsy buds 
for infant leaves, at the one Judas tree 
pranking in ifs purple blossoms in the 
piazza, but at that low eomplaint he 
makes one step across the room and, whip- 
ping off Master Bertie alike from long- 
enduring dog and plaintive woman, stoops 
over the latter as she sits upon the floor, 
passing one hand over the other, upon 
which the child’s angry fingers, trans- 
ferred from his first victim, have left rosy 
prints of pain. 

“T wish I had not come; I wish it was 
time to go home!” whimpers the little 
boy. 

“Since he is so anxious to go home, I 














will take him if you like,” says Jim, ina 
stiff voice ; “I must be going myself.” 

She looks up at him from her lowly 
posture, a charming, half-apologetic, 
wholly peace-making smile fleeting across 
her small face, while she still chafes her 
hand—that little pinched hand which 
makes him feel so ridiculously tender. 

“Are you, too, sorry that you came?” 
she asks. 

The question takes him by surprise. 
He is not prepared for so friendly and 
almost intimate a sequel to her short, shy 
answers, and her abrupt quitting of him. 
He hesitates how to answer it, and as he 
hesitates she rises and stands beside him. 
It is not easy for a grown person to rise 
gracefully from a seat on the floor. Jim 
catches himself thinking with what a roll 
and a flounder Cecilia would have exe- 
cuted the same manceuvre, but Elizabeth, 
supple and light, rises as smoothly as an 
exhalation from a summer meadow. 

“If I was rude to you just now,” she 
says, rather tremulously ; “if I am ever 
rude to you in the future, I hope you 
will understand—I hope you will put it 
down to the fact that I—I— am very 


ignorant of—that I know very little of . 


the world.” 

The two men are gone; so is the child ; 
80 is the dog; and Elizabeth is shutting 
up the piano and removing,the score. 

“What a noise we made!” she says, 
smiling at the recollection. 

“If you make such a shocking noise 
again the signora and the other lodgers 
will infallibly interfere.” 

Mrs. Le Marchant has followed her 
daughter, and now throws one arm about 
her slight neck, with a gesture of passion- 
ate affection. 

“Tf you knew,” she says, in a voice of 
deep and happy agitation, ‘‘ what it was 
to me to hear you laugh as you did to- 
day !” 

“I have a good many arrears in that 
way to make up, have not I, mammy? 
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And so have you, too,” answers the 
younger woman, laying her sleek head 
down caressingly on her mother’s shoul- 
der, then, in a changed and restless voice, 
“Oh! if we could stop that man talking 
about the Moat! Why does he go on 
hammering about it ?” 

“Why, indeed ?” replies Mrs. Le Mar- 
chant, with a shrug. “ Men are so thick- 
skinned, but it is rather touching, his 
having remembered us all these years, is 
not it? For my part, I had almost en- 
tirely forgotten his existence—had not 
you?” 

“Absolutely!” replies Elizabeth, with 
emphasis; “and if he will only let me, I 
am more than willing to forget it over 
again. O mammy!” (turning her face 
round and burying it on her mother’s 
breast), “‘ why can’t we forget everything? 
begin everything afresh from now—this 
delightful now ?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


A RECONCILIATION is seldom effected 
without some price being paid for it. 
Jim’s with Elizabeth, if it can be called 
such, is bought at the cost of a small sac- 
rifice of principle on his part. No later 
than this morning he had laid down asa 
Median rule that he should avoid oppor- 
tunities of finding himself in Miss Le 
Marchant’s company, and yet not only 
has he spent the major part of the after- 
noon in her society, but as he walks away 
from her door he finds that he has en- 
gaged himself to help Byng, on no dis- 
tant day, in doing the honors of the Cer- 
tosa Monastery to her and her mother. 
On reflection he cannot quite explain to 
himself how the arrangement has come 
about. The proposal certainly did not 
originate with him, and still less with the 
two ladies so strangely shy of all society. 
The three have somehow been swept into 
it by Byng, who either with the noblest 
altruism or because he feels justly confi- 
dent that he has no cause for jealousy of 
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his friend (Jim’s cynical reflection is that 
the latter is the much more probable rea- 
son), has insisted on drawing him into the 
project. 

Jim Burgoyne is not a man whom, as 
a rule, it is easy either to wile or cudgel 
into any course that does not recommend 
itself to his own judgment or taste—a 
fact of which he himself is perfectly aware 
and which makes him _ remorsefully 
acknowledge that there must indeed have 


been a traitor in the citadel of his own” 


heart before he could have so weakly 
yielded at the first push to what his rea- 
son sincerely disapproves. But yet it is 
not true that remorse is the leading feat- 
ure of his thoughts, as he walks silently 
beside his friend down the Via di Servi. 
It ought to be perhaps, but it is not. The 
picture that holds the foreground of his 
memory is that of Elizabeth sitting on 
the floor and sending him peace-offerings 
from her pathetic eyes and across her sen- 
sitive lips. It was very sweet of her to 
think it necessary to make him amends at 
all for her trifling incivility, and nothing 
could be sweeter than the manner of it. 
How gladly would he buy some little 
rudeness from her every day at such a 
price! But yet, as he thinks it over, the 
manner of it, the ground on which she 
rested her excuse is surely a strange one. 
That she should attribute her light lapse 
from courtesy to want of knowledge of 
the world comes strangely from the mouth 
of a woman of six-and-twenty. If it be 
true—and there was a naive veracity in 
lip and eye as she spoke—how iis it to be 
accounted for? Has her mind, has her 
experience of life remained absolutely 
stationary during the last ten years? Her 
tell-tale face, over which some pensive 
story is so plainly written, forbids the in- 
ference. It is no business of his, of course. 
Amelia, thank Heaven, has no story; 
but, oh! if some one would tell him what 
that history is! And yet, three days 
later, he voluntarily puts away from him- 
self the opportunity of hearing it. 
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During those three days he sees no 
more of her, He does not again seek her 
out, and acoident does not throw her in 
his way. He buys his Cantagalli dinner- 
service in company with Amelia ; chooses 
the soup-tureen out of which he is to 
ladle mutton broth for the inhabitants of 
Westbourne Grove; he avoids Byng. 
On the third day he can no longer avoid 
him, since he is to occupy, as on the San 
Miniato occasion, the fourth seat in the 
fiacre, which conveys himself and the 
Misses Wilson to the garden-party at the 
villa in Bellosguardo inhabited by Mrs. 
Roche, the mother of the amiable Bertie, 
The Wilsons’ acquaintances in Florence 
are few, and, as far as Burgoyne has at 
present had the opportunity of judging, 
evil. It is, therefore, with a proportionate 
elation that Cecilia dresses for a party at 
which she will meet the bulk, or at least 
the cream, of the English society. It is 
to Byng’s good nature that she and her 
sister owe the introduction to a hostess 
whose acquaintance is already too large. 
to make her eager for any causeless addi- 
tion to it, but whose hand has been forced 
by Byng in the mistaken idea that he is 
doing a service to his friend Jim. 

They are late in setting off, as Amelia 
is delayed by the necessity of soothing 
Sybilla. Burgoyne has been impatient of 
the delay, impatient to set off and to ar- 
rive, yet he would be puzzled to say why. 
He knows on no less authority than her 
own word that he shall not meet Eliza- 
beth, and yet the mere feeling that the 
mistress of the house to which he is going 
is of the same blood as she ; that he shall 
see the rude, spoilt child, whose ill-tem- 
pered pinch made her utter that low cry 
of pain, suffice to give a tartness to his 
tone, as he inquires the cause of her 
lagging, of the panting, flushed, apolo- 
getic Amelia. Byng and Cecilia have 
been sitting waiting for some time in the 
salon, from which Sybilla has removed 
her prostrate figure and tear-stained face, 
but they have been entertaining each 











other so well—she in paying him a series 
of marked attentions, and he in civilly 
and pleasantly accepting them—that the 
half-hour has not seemed long to either. 
But the party, in motion at last, has 
passed the Roman Gate and is climbing 
up and up between the high walls, each 
step giving it a greater vantage ground 
over the Flower City, before Burgoyne re- 
covers his equanimity. 

The spring comes on apace. In the 
gardens above their heads laurestinus 
bushes, with all their flowers out (as they 
are never seen in England, where always 
the east wind nips half the little round 
buds before they can expand into blos- 
som), stand in white and green ; rosemary 
trees, covered with gray bloom, hang 
down, and against the azure of the high 
heaven purple irises stand up arow. It 
isone of those days on which one can 
with bodily eyes see the Great Mother at 
her quickening work ; can see her flushing 
the apple-boughs, unfolding the fig-leaves, 
and driving the lusty green blood through 
the sappy vines. And in the slow creep- 
ing of the fiacre up the twisting white 
road, each turn lays the divine Tuscan 
city before them in some new aspect of 
arresting loveliness. 

At Florence, one is like Balaam with 
the Israelites. One is taken to see her 
from one point after another, each point 
seeming fairer than the last; but the 
likeness ends there, for no wish to curse 
the sweet town could ever arise in even 
the morosest heart. The hills have put 
on their summer look of dreamy warmth 
and distance. Before they have reached 
the hill-top the boon Italian air has 
kissed most of.the creases out of Jim’s 
temper, and the brick-red from Amelia’s 
cheek-bones. He looks remorsefully from 
the triumphant beauty around into the 
poor, fond face opposite to him—looks at 
her with a sort of compassion for being 
80 unlovely, mixed with a compunctious 
admiration and tenderness for her gentle 
qualities. He may touch her hand with- 
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" out fear of observation, so wholly is Byng 
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enveloped in the mantle of Cecilia’s 
voluble tenderness. 

“Have you forgiven me?” he asks, 
smiling ; “I will make any apologies, eat 
any dirt, say anything, short of allowing 
that Sybilla is not bilious.” 

They have reached the villa, and turned 
out of the dusty highway into a great, 
cool courtyard that has a Moorish look, 
with its high arches, over which the 
banksia roses tumble in cascades of yel- 
low and white. It seems wrong that the 
voices which come from the tea-tables 
under the Loggia should be chattering 
English or Yankee, instead of cooing that 
“ sweet bastard Latin” that better suits 
place and day. 

The hostess shakes hands absently with 
Burgoyne, offers his fair charges iced 
coffee, and then, having discharged her 
conscience toward them, draws Byng 
away for an intimate chat. From her 
hands he passes into those of several other 
willing matrons and maids, and it seems 
likely that the party who brought him 
will see him no more. Amelia, unused 
to, and unexpectant of attention, is per- 
fectly content to sit silent, sipping her cold 
coffee ; but Cecilia is champing her bit in 
a way which frightens her future brother- 
in-law so much that he cowardly takes the 
opportunity of her looking in another 
direction to lure his docile fiancée on to 
the broad terrace, whence all the young 
green glory of the Arno’s plain, and the 
empurpled slopes and dreamful breast of 
Morello are to be seen by the looker’s 
beauty-drunk eye. Upon this terrace many 
people are walking and sitting in twos and 
threes,and in one of the little groups Amelia 
presently discovers a female acquaintance, 
who at once fastens upon her, and hap- 
pening to be afflicted with a relative visited 
by a disorder of something the same 
nature as Sybilla’s, subjects her to asearch- 
ing and exhaustive catechism as to the 
nature of her sister’s symptoms. Sybilla’s 
symptoms, whether at first or second 
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hand, have invariably the property of 
driving Jim into desert places ; and in the 
present instance, seeing no likelihood of an 
end to the relation of them, he turns im- 
patiently away, and without much thought 
of where he is going, follows a steep down- 
ward path that ends in a descent of old 
stone steps, between whose crevices green 
plants and little hawkweed blow-balls 
flourish undisturbed, to a large square 
well, framed by a low broad parapet, 
with flower beds set around it, and the 
whole closed in by rugged stone walls. No 
one apparently bas had the same impulse 
as he, for, at first, he has the cool solitude 
to himself. He sits down on the parapet 
of the still well, and drops in pebbles to 
see how deep the water is; and anon lifts 
his idle look to the empty niches in the 
crumbling wall—niches where once wood- 
god, or water-nymph, or rural Pan stood 
in stone, now empty and forsaken. Out 


of the wall two ilexes: grow, and lift 
themselves against the sapphire arch, 


which yet is no sapphire, nor of any name 
that belongs to cold stone; a blue by 
which all other blues are but feeble color- 
less ghosts of that divinest tint. 

He is roused from the vague reverie into 
which the cool silence and the brooding 
beauty around have lulled him by the 
sound of approaching voices. He is not 
to have his well any longer to himself. 
He looks up with that scarcely latent 
hostility in his eye with which one regards 
the sudden intruder into a railway 
carriage, when—counting on keeping it 
to one’sself fora long night journey—one 
has diffused limbs and parcels over its 
whole area. The owners of the voices 
having descended, as he had done, the 
age-worn steps, come into sight. They 
are both men, and one of them he recog- 
nizes at once as a Mr. Greenock, a well- 
known stock figure in Florentine society, 
a mature bachelor diner-out, a not ill- 
natured retailer of news, collector of bons- 
mots, aud a harmless appendage of pretty 


wourn. Of the other, at whom he 


scarcely glances, all he grasps is the fact 
that he is dressed in clerical attire, and 
that the first words audible of his speech, 
as he comes within hearing, is the name 
of an English county—Devonshire. The 
answer comes in a tone of keen interest: 

“ Ah! I thought there must be a screw 
loose !” 

As the new arrivals become aware of 
the presence of a third person, they pause 
in their talk ; but presently, Mr. Green- 
ock having recognized Jim and greeted 
him with a friendly nod and a trivial re- 
mark upon the splendor of the day, they 
resume their interrupted theme ; standing 
together a few yards distant from him on 
the walk, resume it in a rather lower but 
still perfectly audible key. 

“T thought there must be some reason 
for their shutting themselves up so reso- 
lutely,” continues Mr. Greenock, in the 
gratified tone of one who has at length 
solved a long-puzzling riddle. “ I thought 
that there must be a screw loose, in fact; 
but are you quite sure of it?” 

The other gives a sigh and a shrug. 

“ Unfortunately there can be no doubt 
on that head; the whole lamentable oc- 
currence took place under my own eyes; 
the Moat is in my parish.” 

“Devonshire!” ‘A screw loose!” 
“ The Moat!” Burgoyne is still sitting on 
the well-brim ; but he no longer sees the 
lapis vault above, nor the placid dark 
water below. A sort of horrible mist is 
swimming before his eyes; it is of Eliza- 
beth Le Marchant that they are speak- 
ing. Through that mist he snatches a 
scared look at the speaker ; at him whom 
but two minutes ago he had glanced at 
with such a cursory carelessness. Does 
he recognize him? Alas! yes. Though 
changed by the acquisition of a bald head 
and a grizzled beard, he sees him at once 
to be the man who, at the time of his own 
acquaintance with the Le Marchant 
family, had filled the office of vicar of 
their parish ; under whom he had sat on 
several drowsy summer Sunday morning® 
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trembling at the boys’ perilous antics in 
the great curtained pew, and laughing in- 
wardly at Elizabeth’s mirth-struggling 
efforts to control them. 

“ And you say that they never held up 
their heads again afterward?” pursues 
Mr. Greenock, in a tone of good-natured 
compassion that is yet largely tinged with 
gratified curiosity. 

“ They left the neighborhood at once,” 
returns the clergyman. “Dear me, how 
time flies! it must be ten years ago now, 
and I never saw them again until I met 
the unhappy girl and her mother yester- 


day, driving in the Via Tornabuoni ; but” ° 


—lowering his voice a little more—“ you 
will understand that this is strictly entre 
nous; that it must not go any further.” 

“ What do you think Iam made of?” 
cries Mr. Greenock, in a burst of generous 
indignation ; “‘ but ’—stepping a pace or 
two nearer to his interlocutor—‘I am 
not quite sure that I have got the details 
of the story right; would you mind just 
running it over to me again ?” 

Jim has been sitting in such a stunned 
stillness that it is perhaps no wonder that 
they have forgotten his neighborhood. 
At all events, the clergyman is evidently 
about to comply with his companion’s re- 
quest and recapitulate the tale. If Jim 
preserves his motionless attitude but five 
minutes longer, he will be put into pos- 
session of that story whose existence he 
has already heavily conjectured, and the 
imagining of which has made him often, 
within the last week or two, turn with 
nausea from his food, and toss restlessly 
upon his bed. Without any trouble on 
his part, without any possible blame at- 
taching to him, he will learn the poor soul’s 
secret. Never! If the devil wish to tempt 
him with a prospect of success, it must 
be with a less unhandsome bait. Almost 
before the two startled scandal-mongers 
have recalled the fact of his existence 
by theabrupt noise of his departure, he is 
half-way back to the terrace, that mist still 
before his eyes, and a singing in his ears. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“ A merry going out bringeth often a mourn- 
ful return home; and a joyful evening makes 
many times a sad morning.” 

THE return drive, as it is quicker, being 
all down-hill, so is it a more silent one 
than that to the villa had been. Byng 
indeed is as gayly willing to be fondled by 
Cecilia as he wason his way up; but there 
is a mixture of maidenly reserve and sub- 
tehder reproach in her manner which 
makes their relations somewhat strained. 
The afternoon’s pleasuring has had a jad- 
ing effect upon Amelia’s spirits, as, after 
having been sucked dry on the subject of 
Sybilla’s maladies, and afterward at once 
shaken off by her female acquaintance, 
she has not been fortunate enough to 
meet with any one else to exchange talk 
with, and has sat in disconsolate yet 
patient loneliness on astone bench, afraid 
to stir from the spot where he had left 
her, lest she might miss her lover, of 
whom, however, she has unaccountably 
seen nothing until, when the Angelus is 
ringing and the shadows spreading, he 
has come to give her curt notice, with 
half-averted face, that the fiacre is at the 
door. In point of fact he has been too 
conscious of the disorder of his features 
to dare to expose them sooner than he 
can help to her fond scrutiny. He would 
give anything to be able to sit beside, in- 
stead of opposite to her during their drive 
home, as a profile is a much less tell-tale 
and more governable thing than a full 
face, and he is painfully conscious that as 
often as she imagines she can do it with- 
out being detected by him, she is stealing 
looks of inquiring anxiety at him. He 
tries to put her off the scent by spasmodie 
comments upon the entertainment that 
they have just. quitted ; and she does her 
best to keep up the ball of conversation, 
since she.sees that it ishis wish. But in 
vain. Each forced remark falls still-born, 
leading to nothing. It is Cecilia who at 
last succeeds in giving a fillip to the 
languid talk. 
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“T did not know that Mrs. Roche was 
a cousin of your beauty, Miss Le Mar- 
chant,” she says suddenly, growing tired 
of her pensive attitude, and addressing 
herself to Jim. 

He starts guiltily. ‘“ Did not you?” 

He must look odd; for even Cecilia’s 
large and preoccupied cow eyes rest upon 
him with an expression of surprise. 

“T wonder why she was not there to- 
day.” . 

It is not exactly a question, yet her 
great shallow orbs do not seem to be 
going to leave his face until he makes 
some response. He forces himself to do 
80. 

“T understood Miss Le Marchant to 
say that they are not going out just 
now.” 

“And why are not they, pray?” in- 
quires Cecilia, in an injured voice, as if 
the retirement from the world of the two 
ladies in question was a personal injury 
to herself; “they are not in mourning, 
all their gowns are colored ones, and they 
do not look as if they had bad health— 
perhaps, however” (after a moment’s 
thoughtful attempt to find a solution)— 
“perhaps, however, they may have some- 
thing—one never knows—people have 
such unexpected diseases nowadays— 
hysteria, perhaps, or fits.” 

At this ingenius suggestion Jim is con- 
scious of a writhing motion passing over 
the stalwart form of Byng beside him. 
In his own train, if there is room for any- 
thing but the desire to evade Amelia’s 
eyes, is a dim sense of relief at a sugges- 
tion so grotesquely wide of the mark as 
that made by the younger Miss Wilson. 
In perfect innocence of the effect pro- 
duced upon her companions by her bright 
hypothesis, Cecilia goes on to remind her 
sister of the parallel case of a very hand- 
some girl whom they had once reckoned 
among their acquaintance, and who was 
periodically being found by her family 
with her head under the fender. But 
Amelia rises but faintly to the reminis- 
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cence, and the remainder of the drive jg 
accomplished in a general silence. 

The next day is the one which had been 
fixed upon for the expedition to Certosa, 
It was only with a very large admixture 
of wormwood in his prospeetive pleasure 
that Jim had ever looked forward to this 
party, but now he anticipates it with 
absolute dread. How can he face Eliza. 
beth and her mother, with that ominous 
phrase of the “ screw loose” still ringing 
in hisears? He feels a traitor toward 
them, in that he has, however unwillingly, 
overheard it. To add to his mental un- 
easiness is the fact of his having as yet 
not broken his intentions with regard to 
the disposal of his afternoon. Amelia’s 
eyes have, for years, had the habit of 
covertly watching him to read his wishes 
almost before they rose, but in their gaze 
yesterday he had, unless misled by his 
guilty conscience, detected a new quality, 
a quality of alarm and enlightenment. 
He will get over the communication of 
his piece of news as early in the day as 
may be; so, having finished breakfast be- 
fore Byng has put in his, as usual, tardy 
appearance, he takes his hasty way to the 
Anglo-Americain. He finds the family 
there in a more placid frame of mind than 
that which they had presented on one or 
two of his recent visits. Sybilla is ex- 
pecting her doctor, on which occasions 
she always likes to have a more lacy cover- 
let than usual thrown over her languid feet; 
a greater efflorescence of pink ribbons 
about her thin throat, and a disposition 
of pots of lilies about her wan head. 
Amelia, active and long-suffering as usual, 
is moving about in patient execution of 
her vain and tiresome whimsies. Cecilia 
sits tranquilly in the window, knitting an 
elaborate pair of men’s woolen gloves, not, 
indeed—to do her justice—for any one in 
particular, but with a wise forethought 
for the accidents and possibilities of life. 
Since, on this occasion, his sweetheart 
shows no inclination to draw him away 
into the dining-room for a tete-d-tete, Jim 
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has to take the bull by the horns, and 
rush into his subject in a more public 
manner than he had intended. But the 
one desire to get it over outbalances all 
minor considerations. 

“ Amelia,” he begins suddenly, and 
even to himself his voice sounds dis- 
courteous and abrupt, “shall you want 
me this afternoon ?” 

The moment that the words are out of 
his mouth it strikes him that the form 
into which he has thrown his question is 
more than necessarily untender. She 
stops in the patting of Sybilla’s smart 
pillows, and, perhaps, there is something 
a little abrupt, too, in her monosyllabic 
“Why?” 

‘‘ Because ”—standing before the fire- 
place, with his back to the three women, 
and throwing the words over his shoulder, 
“because if you do not, Byng and I were 
thinking of going to Certosa.” 

There is a pause. He hears that 
Cecilia’s needles have stopped clicking ; 
her work has dropped into her lap. In 
another moment she will have proposed 
to come, too. 

“With the Le Marchants,” he goes on, 
shooting out the fateful words like bullets ; 
“a partie carrée.” 

Still silence behind him. He cannot 
go on staring forever at the billets of 
wood of the unlit fire. He has to turn 
round and face his companions. The 
only one of them whose pleasure or dis- 
pleasure in his announcement he at all 
heeds—A melia—is stooping over Sybilla, 
rearranging in a high, picturesque tier 
behind the invalid’s long back three 
cushions, and her face is almost hidden 
from him by her attitude. 

“Of course if itis in the least incon- 
venient, if you have made any other plans 
for me—if, in fact, you want me,” he con- 
tinues in a tone that is at once apologetic 
and dogged. 

“But I do not,” cries she, answering 
at last, and with a distinct laugh in 
her voice, a laugh into whose quality 
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he is not anxious too curiously to in- 
quire. “You must not be so conceited 
as to think that I always want you! In 
point of fact, you could not have hit 
upon a day that suited me better. I am 
really rather ‘throng’ to-day, as they 
say in Yorkshire. I have quite a hun- 
dred things to do, and father wants me to 
help him to correct the proofs of his ser- 
mon, the sermon he preached at Mr. 
Moffat’s church on the Holy Innocents’ 
Day. He has been asked to publish it—is 
not that flattering? Poor father, I believe 
he will end by being a popular preacher 
—in fact ” (laughing again), “the whole 
family is going up in the world!” 

There is such a forced mirth in her 
tone that Jim feels much more guiltily un- 
comfortable than if she had treated him 
to hysterics or sulks. Nor does his satis- 
faction with himself increase when, upon 
his rising to depart, she runs out of the 
room after him, to say to him, while her 
homely face twitches against her will, how 
much she hopes that he will enjoy him- 
self; how perfectly happy she shall be 
without him; and how eagerly she shall 
look forward to hearing all about it from 
him to-morrow. “It will bealmost better 
than going to Certosa herself,” she ends. 

But against the unnatural altitude of this 
last flight of abnegation nature revolts, 
and, becoming conscious of a break in her 
voice, she hastily retreats and gets back 
into the salon, in time to see Cecilia 
shaking her elaborate head and to hear 
her remarking with slow emphasis, “ Mark 
my words! There is something odd about 
those people, and it is not hysteria!” 

With spirits sensibly worsened by his 
interview, Burgoyne returns to the Min- 
erva, and, mounting to Byng’s bedroom, 
finds that young gentleman stretched 
upon his bed, gloom in hisusually jocund 
eye, and an open letter lying on the floor 
beside him. But Jim is far too pre- 
occupied to notice anybody’s gloom but 
his own. 

“‘T came to ask at what hour we areto 
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set off this afternoon?” he says, with a 
sort of flat moroseness in his tone. 

“‘ We indeed !” rejoins the other with a 
groan, and rolling over with a sort of pet- 
ulance on the bed, dishevelling the neatly- 
smoothed pillow by burrowing his ruffled 
head in it—we !” 

There is such a heart-rent woe in the 
accent with which the last monosyllable 
is pronounced that for a moment Bur- 
goyne has no other idea but that his young 
friend, too, has become aware of the 
“screw loose,” has heard, perhaps in de- 
tail, that story from before whose ominous 
opening he himself had fled. The thought 
sends his heart into his throat, so as to 
render him incapable of asking an ex- 
planation of the other’s affliction. 

“We !” repeats Byng, for the third 
time, and very indistinctly, as he is now 
lying entirely on his face. 

“Why do you go on saying ‘we’ in 
that idiotic way?” asks Jim, at last, re- 
covering his voice—recovering it only to 
employ it in imitating the younger man’s 
accents, in a manner which displays more 
exasperation than natural talent for mim- 
icry. It isnot a politely worded inquiry, 
but it has the desired result of acting as a 
tonic on him at whom it is aimed, mak- 
ing him not only roll over once again, 
but actually sit up. 

“Why dol say we?” repeats he, his 
young eyes looking lamentably out from 
under the fall of his tumbled hair—“ be- 
cause it is not we/ itis you! Youlucky 
dog, you will have her all to yourself!” 

Jim heaves an inaudible sigh of re- 
lief. Whatever may be the cause of his 
companion’s enigmatical conduct, it is 
evidently not what he had feared. There 
is, however, no evidence of relief or any 
other mild quality in his next remark. 

“Tf you would talk less like an ass, I 
should have a better chance of knowing 
what you are driving at !” 

The query seems only to renew and 
deepen the other’s tribulation. He falls 
back into his former attitude. 
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“You will hold the white wonder of 
dear Juliet’s hand!” he groans. “No, 
do not go” (with a sudden and startling 
change of tone, springing off the bed, as 
he becomes aware that his friend is mak- 
ing for the door, unable to bear those 
rhapsodies, whose full distastefulness to 
their hearer the utterer little conjectures), 
“Tl tell you! Dll explain! Why are 
you in such a deuce of a hurry? I can- 
not go to Certosa because-I have just 
heard from my mother, that she is to arrive 
to-day. She will be here in another 
hour.” 

Jim’s fingers are already on the door- 
handle, but this piece of news arrests 
him. 

“Your mother? I did not know that 
she was coming abroad.” 

“No more did I!” 

“It must have been a very sudden 
thought!” 

“Very !” 

“What a delightful surprise for you!” 

“ Delightful!” There is so ludicrous a 
discrepancy between the adjective and 
the accent with which it is rendered that 
Jim bursts into a bitter laugh. 

“She would be flattered if she could 
see your elation at the prospect of meet- 
ing her!” 

Byng’s blood rushes up under his clear 
smooth skin at his friend’s jeer, but he 
answers, with some dignity : 

“T do not think you have any right to 
imply that I am not always glad to see 
my mother; I do not. deny that, if it had 
been equally convenicst to her, I had 
rather she should h»ve :ome twenty-four 
hours later.” 

Jim feels ashamed 
being an Anglo-Sa. 
much false shame t 
and what he means f>r # 
it comes, is of an obl 

“T think far the b 
put off the excursio” 
sure that I am no! 
about it.” 


1imself, though, 
he has far too 

fess it directly, 
i amende, when 
nature. 

olan will be to 
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ticularly keen 
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The indignant red has rapidly died out 
of Byng’s face ; his placability being only 
to be surpassed by his slowness to take 
offense. 

“Ts it possible?” he asks, in a tone of 
stupefaction ; then, with a sudden tardy 
recollection of the rosy fetters in which his 
friend is held by another lady, he adds— 
“But of course you are not—I was for- 
getting !”” 

Jim winces: 

“As it is your party, you had better 
send up a note at once to the Piazza 
d’Azeglio.”’ 

“No, do not let us both throw them 
over!” cries Byng, eagerly. “ Heaven 
knows it was hard enough to persuade 
them to accept in the first instance. If 
you go we shall at all events keep our 
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communications open; and you—you 
will say something to her for me?” 

“ What kind of something?” inquires the 
older man, carpingly. “Am I to tell her 
only what a fine fellow you are in general, 
or anything more circumstantial ?” 

“Tell her,” begins Byng in a rapt 
voice; but apparently the sight of his 
companion, who has somewhat ostenta- 
tiously pulled out a note book and pencil, 
and assumed the patient air of one about 
to write to dictation, dries the stream of 
his young eloquence ; “ tell her—nothing.” 


“* Nothing speaks our grief like to speak 
nothing !’ ” 


replies Jim, leaving the room with this 
quotation on his lips, rather hastily, for 
fear lest the other should change his mind. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





A QUARREL. 


‘|. aes a knowing little proverb, 
From the sunny land of Spain ; 
But in the North as in the South, 
Is its meaning clear and plain. 
Lock it up within your heart ; 
Neither lose nor lend it— 
Two it takes to make a quarrel ; 
One can always end it. 


Try it well in every way, 
Still you’ll find it true, 
In a fight without a foe, 
Pray what could you do? 
If the wrath is yours alone, 
Soon you will expend it— 
Two it takes to make a quarrel ; 
One can always end it. 


Let’s suppose that both are wroth, 
And the strife begun, 

If one voice shall cry for “ Peace,” 
Soon it will be done. 

If but one shall span the breach, 
He will quickly mend it— 

Two it takes to make a quarrel; 


One can always end it. 
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THE STORY OF THE “GREAT STONE FACE.” 


OT many years ago there was living 
in this dear country of ours a shy 
and gentle man, whose quiet life was en- 
riched by many wonderful and beautiful 
thoughts and fancies. These it was his 
pleasure to write out, and these we may 
have the pleasure of reading. Many of 
his beautiful stories, each of which bears 
the impress of a pure, high, and masterly 
intellect, and of the fine, delicate touch of 
a true artist. 

One of the most perfect of these stories 
is a short one which tells us the legend of 
a “ Great Stone Face.” In some playful 
mood Nature had cast some fragmentary 
rocks into a huge pile, which, when seen 
close by, revealed themselves to be a 
chaotic mass of stone, but ata little distance 
the rocky mass looked just like a great 
human face; a face perfect in outline, 
grand in strength and repose, and bearing 
a pure, noble, and beneficent expression, 
as though it loved everything upon the 
earth, and was striving to bestow blessings 
upon all that lived within the area of its 
influence. 

The “ Great Stone Face ” was located 
upon a mountain side, and overlooked a 
valley containing many thousand in- 
habitants. To all these the grand 
countenance above them was as familiar 
as anything daily seen soon grows to be, 
and all recognized, in some degree, its ex- 
pression of nobility, boundless sympathy, 
and benevolence. 

Among these quiet hills lived and 
played a little boy who heard, with 
credulous awe, from his mother’s lips the 
prophecy which for immemorable years 
had been connected with the monument, 
and had descended from generation to 
generation—parents telling it to their 
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children, and to their children’s children, 
as a bit of legendary lore. In the hearts 
of none, however, had it sunk so deeply, 
or taken such firm root as in the innocent 
heart of this little, loving child. Ever 
and anon, as he played, would he stop and 
look up at the grand face ever brooding 
above him, and wish that he might one 
day see the human face which should r- 
semble it. For it had been foretold that 
a child, which should have birth in the 
valley, would, when man’s estate was 
reached, be the greatest and noblest per- 
sonage of his time, “and that his face 
would exactly resemble that of the 
‘Great Stone Face.’ ” 

The pure and gentle heart of the child 
was drawn to the great face with a loves 
strong that it seemed as though the con- 
sciousness of its presence and the power 
of its influence were always with him; 
nor did this feeling decrease as he grew 
older, rather did it increase and strengthen 
with his years. 

There were some who had been born 
in the quiet valley who had gone forth 
into the world, and there achieved a 
world-wide renown, and, whenever any of 
these returned to their childhood’s home 
Ernest eagerly sought them, hoping to 
discover in their faces the resemblance to 
the lineaments he so loved. But the 
years passed by one after another and 
still was this eager hope unfulfilled. 

Meanwhile Ernest had grown from a 
pure, true, and simple-hearted boy into a 
no less true, pure, and simple-hearted man. 

“ He had thought and felt so much, had 
given so many of the best hours of his 
life to unworldly hopes for some great good 
to mankind that it seemed as though he 
had been talking with the angels, and 
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had imbibed a portion of their wisdom un- 
awares. It was visible in the calm and 
well-considered beneficence of his daily 
life, the quiet stream of which had made 
a wide green margin all along its course.” 
Ever, quietly and silently, was he en- 
gaged in scattering good deeds about him, 
and speaking gentle, kindly, true and 
loving, pure and holy words, which, com- 
ing straight from his pure and tender 
heart, found place in other hearts; and 
he was ever seeking blessings for others 
instead of for himself. 

As the years still passed on, and he 
found himself with whitening locks, and 
astep growing less strong and firm, he 
began, almost, to despair of ever seeing 
the fulfillment of the prophecy, for never 
had he seen the human face on which 
rested the dignity and sublimity, the 
tenderness, nobility, and the limitless di- 
vine sympathy which was ever portrayed 
on that matchless face of stone. The 
man of money, “ Gathergold,” the man 
of war, “ Old Blood and Thunder,” the 
renowned politician, “Old Stony Phiz” 
(so called because it was thought the re- 
semblance should be there), and even 
the poet of “ wonderful endowments ” had 
each, in turn, returned for a season to his 
native valley. And earnestly had Ernest 
scanned each face in turn, hoping to find 
the evidence of the prophetic fulfillment. 
But his hope had ever been in vain. 

He did not dream that it remained for 
him who had borne in his every thought, 
and in his heart and life every high and 
noble attribute that he had read on the 
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majestic face beneath whose shadow he 
had lived, to wear the exact resemblance 
which he had ever eagerly scanned his 
neighbors’ faces to find. But so it was. 
He had contemplated the grand and beau- 
tiful until he had become one with them; 
and thus had lived a life of noble sim- 
plicity—and sublimity. His thoughts 
and feelings had found expression in a 
pure and undefiled current, flowing forth 
in both life and word. He was so true 
that he “ made great truths familiar by 
his simple utterance of them.” He had 
so absorbed sublime thoughts and ideals 
that he knew no others; and he lived 
daily and hourly in accordance with them. 
Thus had he won what the famous men 
of his valley had failed to win, what even 
the poet, whose wonderful words were 
potent to arouse in his readers a percep- 
tion of true, beautiful, and noble things, 
had failed to win—because the poet’s life 
had not been one with his dreams. 

But Ernest was not unknown. He had 
won a peculiar place in theaffections and 
lives of the people of the valley. And 
very often they met together to listen to 
his gifted words.. And he was known far 
beyond the limits of the valley, for his 
utterances had great power, a power born 
of the fact that “they accorded with his 
thoughts, and his thoughts had reality be- 
cause they harmonized with the life he 
had always lived. It was not mere breath 
that this preacher uttered; they were 
words of life because a life of good deeds 
and holy love was melted into them.” 

MARY FERGUSON, 





HE strongest and finest natures have 
the sharpest contrasts in their char- 
acters. Who does not admire the man who 
can be a hero in time of need, and gentle 
and tender to the weak or suffering ; or the 
one who has profound convictions of his 





own, yet is patient with and tolerant to 
those who oppose him; or the one who 
has intense desires, yet is able to control 
them? It is the want of these counter- 
poises in character that makes so many 
weak, one-sided, and erring mortals. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HEY were brothers. You would not 
have guessed it, to look at them. 
The elder was tall and strongly built, 
with dark hair, bright eyes, and a bronzed 
skin. The younger, undersized, even for 
his age—and his age was nine—fair and 
pale, with a high head and a broad fore- 
head : “a clever little chap,” people said 
of him. About the elder, they said what 
a fine young fellow!—just that and 
nothing more. 

Already the nine-year-old boy was full 
of shrewd thoughts and methodical ways. 
His elder, twice that age, did not know 
what shrewdness meant. As to method— 
is the wind methodical? or, granted that 
point, can method be expected from a 
reed whose will is the wind’s will? But 
this youth was nevertheless a hero to the 
little one, whose courage was less pre- 
cocious than his intellect ; and who found 
his big brother a protector in many a 
storm. 

It was a summer’s evening, and the 
younger boy was coming home from 
school. Histhin cheeks had an unwonted 
flush; his eyes were shining. He had 
yesterday become the proud possessor of 
a gold watch, in which his “tips” for 
the last two years—laid up by his own 
forethought in the Savings Bank—had 
been invested. As he walked home, 
satchel at back, through the crowded 
streets, he constantly took out his watch 
to examine the time; keeping it on each 
occasion rather longer in view than was 
necessary, and casting a conscious glance 
around him in the hope that the passer- 
by might observe it. Suddenly, turning 
a corner, he ran against his foe, Big 
Kelly. 

Big Kelly was a dunce and a tyrant, 
as tall and more burly than the elder 
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brother, but still at school the terror of 
the lower forms. Against this old. 
fashioned and clever child he nourished a 
special grudge; which, greatly to the 
boy’s alarm, he lost no occasion of practi- 
cally indulging. 

“What's that, you young reprobate? 
Been pocket-picking ? Hand over, or I'll 
set the police on you.” 

“Don’t! Don’t! It’s my watch— 
my new watch! I saved up my money 
to buy it.” 

“Don’t believe you. You’ve been 
and prigged it ;” and the bully, who had 
now forcibly possessed himself of ‘the 
watch, dangled it up and down by its 
slender guard to the intense misery of its 
owner. 

“Off with you! Off with you! Police! 
Police!” cried Big Kelly, seizing the child 
by the collar, and setting off to run, the 
watch swinging from one hand, his victim 
fast in the other. 

By and by they reached the bridge. 
The setting sun was casting a glow upon 
the water. Big Kelly, pausing at the 
parapet to take breath, amused himself by 
twirling the watch rapidly round and 
round in the red light, its golden rima 
circlet of sparkles. 

Suddenly—was it by accident? Big 
Kelly subsequently affirmed the same— 
the treasure, so long hoped for, had 
vanished. The strong current below the 
arches of the bridge had pounced upon it, 
swept it round and round and away on 
with the rushing river ; in another instant 
it had sunk, and the current whirled over 
its grave. 

An hour later the elder brother, run- 
ning up-stairs three steps at a time, wa 
struck by a little moaning cry, as of some 
small animal in pain. He pushed open 
the door through which it came, and had 








































nearly stumbled over a sobbing heap pros- 
trate on the floor. 

“Why, Jem, my little chap! what is 
it? Big Kelly again? What has he 
done? Never mind, leave him to me.” 

The strong young fellow had lifted the 
boy into his arms. He sobbed out all his 
woe on that friendly breast. 

One more hour had goneby. Jem was 
in bed; he had crept there supperless, 
exhausted by weeping. Rolf, the elder 
brother, had not yet returned from his 
mission of righteous retribution. The 
child had infinite confidence in his 
brother’s prowess ; he would be avenged ; 
he knew Big Kelly would suffer ; but the 
watch—that orb of delight! Was it for 
this that he had schemed and saved ?— 
denied himself sweets and toys, and his 
brother birthday presents? How happy 
he had been last night at this time !—the 
watch had just been bought—he was hold- 
ing it to his ear to hear its even tick—he 
was hanging it carefully upon his hook in 
the watch case Rolf had given to him. 
The first thing in the morning he had 
thought of it—wondered if it were a 
dream—and there it had been, ticking at 
his side ! 

“ Jem, old fellow! Here, wake up.” 

The elder brother had returned. He 
sat down upon the bed, and laid his hand 
on the fair head half muffled in the 
counterpane. 

“Jem! I’vethrashed Big Kelly. You 
won’t see him at school to-morrow; or if 
you do, just look at his eye. It’s got 
raw beef on it this moment, or I’m much 
mistaken. Jem!” 

“Yes.” 


“Why, what a ‘yes!’ It sounds all 


down among the dead men! Where’s 
your ear? That’s right! Now you 
listen !” 


His face still buried, Jem obeyed, 
started wildly, sprang up in the bed. 

“My watch! My watch! And it’s dry! 
How did you get it ? How did you get it ?” 

“Never mind how. I've a particular 
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friend, a merman, down in the river. 
Now take care of it; and I don’t think 
you need be afraid any more of Big 
Kelly. When he wants to know the 
time, you can show it to him.” 

“ But it’s got a different chain—a gold 
chain! It’s a nicer watch than the other. 
You’ve bought it me—Rolf, you’ve bought 
it me!” He rapturously hugged his bene- 
factor. 

“ But how did you manage ?” he asked, 
a moment afterward, with one of his 
shrewd glances. “ You never save up 
your mopey, I know. And I thought 
you hadn’t got any !” 

“* How did I manage it? Never mind! 
That’s my affair! Now here are your 
clothes, old chap. Get up again, and 
come to your supper.” 

It was not until the following evening 
that the younger brother missed Morcar ; 
Morcar, Rolf’s dog, a gray staghound, 
faithful and beloved. A friend had long 
coveted him—and lately, being about to 
leave the city, had offered a high price 
for him to his master. But Rolf, though 
he wanted money—he was always in want 
of money—would not listen. Sell Mor- 
car, the apple of his eye! he said. 

“ Rolf! It’s not true?” cried Jem, run- 
ning in from school. 

“ What’s not true?’ asked the elder 
brother. 

“A fellow told me you’d sold Morcar 
to Brown.” 

** So I have. 
country.” 

How hoarsely these last words were 
uttered! And why did Rolf stride so 
quickly out of the room ? 

For a long time it seemed strangely un- 
natural to meet Rolf out-of doors with- 
out Morcar—or to find him sitting in the 
house, and no Morcar, nose on paws, be- 
side his chair. 

But Jem was only nine years old, 
and did not realize at first that Mor- 
car's departure and the arrival of the 
second watch had been coincident events. 


He’ll be happier in the 
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CHAPTER II. 

THe tyranny of Big Kelly proved, 
after all, a fortunate circumstance for the 
younger brother. There was a bigger 
Kelly, who presently heard of the out- 
rage committed by his son; who was very 
angry, with the kind of anger to be ex- 
pected from Kelly’s father—and who de- 
termined to make amends to little Jem. 
He was rich, and wished at first to present 
the boy with another watch set in 
diamonds; but finding that the elder 
brother had supplied the loss—“ lucky 
young dog,” said bigger Kelly, “to have 
an elder brother who could afford it !”’— 
he soothed himself by making much of 
the child. 

A marveloysly sharp child! in this 
way just what he had desired—ineffect- 
ually—his own son to be. The bigger 


Kelly, more and more, as years went on, 
admired his acuteness—even his tendency, 
never too obtrusive, to do the best pos- 
sible for No.1. 


In process of time he 
offered the boy a seat in his counting- 
house; for this bigger Kelly had made 
his large fortune in merchandise. Jem 
would make a fortune, too, he prophesied, 
a helping hand from himself should not 
be wanting. Yes, it was a good stroke of 
fortune for Jem when that twirling circlet 
flew into the river! And meanwhile the 
better watch, the price of Morcar, ticked 
always steadily in his pocket ; and prom- 
ised, as guaranteed, to last a lifetime. 
The early home of the brothers was 
broken up. The elder had long gone 
forth into the world. The younger re- 
mained under the wing of the bigger 
Kelly. He was soon a_ nice-looking 
young man, his hair still fair and shining, 
his gray eyes keener than before, his ex- 
pression still shrewd—but not un- 
pleasantly so. He looked clever—and 
a gentleman ; at five-and-twenty he had 
won the heart of Big Kelly’s youngest 
sister, a sweet little “ rosebud of a girl,” 
her father’s pride and darling. The 
bigger Kelly could deny her nothing, and 
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he did not wonder at her fancy for 
talented young Jem. It showed her 
sense, he thought; for Jem was pushing on. 
His faculty for saving had not diminished 
itself; he had saved a good deal, and what 
he saved he could always, in some miracu- 
lous way, double and treble by his skill 
in the money market. His speculations 
were invariably lucky ; the bigger Kelly 
would recount them, and chuckle over 
them, among his own contemporaries. The 
Rosebud had a nice little fortune of her 
own ; but her father knew that it could 
not be placed in safer hands than Jem’s, 
They were married and happily settled in 
a pretty house—not too large; and the 
ménage not extravagant to start with— 
not far from the town; and Jem went on 
diligently in his business, and prospered, 
growing richer every day. 

Riches, even more than elsewhere, 
reigned paramount in that great city. 
Especially in the clique of the bigger . 
Kelly, and soon of Jem, a man’s banking 
account was the measure of his estima- 
tion. By degrees Jem became a little 
ashamed to mention his elder brother. 
For while the younger had grown richer, 
the elder had grown poorer. The parable 
of the Prodigal Son was in their cases 
reversed. Jem, the younger, had stayed 
and prospered in his native town; and 
Rolf had gone away to a distant county, 
and there had wasted his substance—not 
in riotous, but in careless living. 

It was said, a page or two back, that 
Rolf was always in want of money. He 
always had been so; he was so still. 
Somehow money melted in his pockets. 
Friends ‘were in need; Rolf’s scanty 
purse was at their disposal; friends had 
turned up unexpectedly ; Rolf must feast 
them ; some gayety, tempting but expen- 
sive, offered itself; Rolf and his belong- 
ings must share in it. His belongings, 
for Rolf, too, was married ; he had been 
married a long while before Jem ; and he 
had an only son,a beautiful and clever boy, 
who often reminded him—although Jem 
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was never beautiful—of his younger 
brother. 

His wife was beautiful, too—Rolf was 
ever an admirer of beauty. And she had 
been a petted child, cherished and idolized 
even more than the girl chosen by Jem, 
and in a household far more refined. She 
had grown up sheltered from every blast; 
then suddenly her parents had died of 
some infectious illness—and she was left 
alone in this hard world, and poor, 
What could Rolf—who already loved her 
passionately—do, but marry her forth- 
with? To the winds went prudence; 
they were soon happily settled—comforts, 
within their means and without their 
means, lavished about them, and Rolf his 
wife’s slave and devotee. 

She had no notion of the value of 
money ; she had never learned it in her 
first luxurious home. She was very dzli- 
cate, also; and Rolf could not bear that 
the wind should blow upon her. For 
himself, he was always hoping that better 
days would come. He worked as dili- 
gently as he knew how in his profession ; 
was always kind, always generous, always 
impulsive, always imprudent and careless. 
After a while they had to moye into 
poorer quarters—then into poorer still. 

“T wonder,” the elder brother thought 
sometimes, “if I could get help of any 
kind from Jem ?” 

He wrote to Jem once—feeling his 
way, for he was very proud—giving some 
hint of his affairs to that intent. But the 
younger brother’s answer had a sharp 
tone in it—a tone of severity. 

“T can’t ask him for anything what- 
ever,” thought Rolf, as he read it; 
“after all, poor fellow, he has his way to 
work up—and he is nine years younger 
than I. It is I who should be helping 
him—foolish spendthrift that I am !” 

For there had long been some three 
hundred miles between them, and the 
elder brother had no one to tell him of 
the extent of Jem’s prosperity ; which, 
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indeed, Jem played his cards too well to 
reveal as yet fully to the world. 


CHAPTER III. 


“A GENTLEMAN to see you, sir, on 
business.” 

It was late at night. The younger 
brother, who had been married a year, 
was sitting alone, absorbed in papers, in 
his study. His wife had gone to a ball 
at the bigger Kelly’s, whither Jem in- 
tended eventually to follow. 

He rose as a tall figure, his hat drawn 
low on his brows, his face half muffled in 
a comforter, his coat collar high, was 
ushered into the room. 

The servant closed the door, and de- 
parted. The visitor turned, carefully ex- 
amining the handle. 

“Ts it fast ?” he said. ; 

Then, as Jem, in astonishment, stared, 
he threw off his hat and wrappers, and 
with one hasty stride across the room, 
seized the younger brother’s hands. 

“ Jem, old chap!” he said. 

“ Rolf!” said Jem, slowly. 

There was recognition in his glance— 
but no joy—not even pleasure. The mo- 
mentary, impulsive joy in Rolf’s eyes— 
the same kind eyes as of old—flashed 
back into darkness. 

“What are you come ‘about? Some 
trouble, I see,” said Jem. 

“Trouble, indeed ; or should I come in 
this way, all this distance after all these 
years? I won’t keep you in suspense, 
Jem; I want your help. Yes, I am in 
awful trouble. If you will not help me, 
I shall be—never mind where. But you 
will help me. Surely you will.” 

“Go on,” said the younger brother, 
coldly. 

“ Jem, old fellow, I knew you had to 
fight your way. I’ve never asked you 
for money before—but I have wanted 
money dreadfully. Things have been get- 
ting worse and worse with me, Jem—l’ve 
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been a fool, I know—but—if you can 
give me a fresh start now, you shall see— 
you shall see.” 

“ Well, explain yourself. I can do 
nothing in the dark,” said Jem. “I 
thought it was something of the kind, 
from the tone of your last letter. Here, 
sit down,” and he pushed forward an easy 
ehair. 

“T can’t sit down—I can’t rest till I 
know. I thought—oh! I thought there 
could be no doubt; but now—Jem, it’s 
worse than debt! I must make a clean 
breast of it—you are my only hope. I 
accepted a trusteeship—a friend of mine, 
going on a long voyage, left some money 
with me to invest for his children. Just 
after he went, I was hard driven—how 
hard, only God knows. My wife was ill 
—dying, I thought—there was a writ out 
against me. I couldn’t tell where to turn 
—lI borrowed that money. Jem, I only 
borrowed it—I have paid the interest, for 
the year since I had it, punctually. I 


meant to repay the principal as soon as I 


could. God knows I meant it.” 

“ And, pray, how ?” 

The elder brother’s eyes fell. 
was one living agony. 

“How? How? I cannot tell how. 
But I meant it. I thought the means 
would come—I thought I would work 
harder than ever—I thought something 
might happen—or, if not, I might get you 
to lend it to me. And now—now, Jem— 
my friend is dead; his executors— 
strangers, hard men—have written to me 
—TI have to produce the sum. If I can- 
not, I shall be in—in jail, before the week 
isout. My boy’s name will be disgraced 
—and my wife will die. She can never 
live through it. Jem—my only resource 
—you are my only resource—my only re- 
source.” 

He kept repeating these last words in a 
hurried murmur—walking to and fro, 
his hands clenched, looking, from time 
to time, in nervous desperation, at his 
brother. 


His face 
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“What would you wish me to do?” 
said Jem. 

“To refund the money—to lend it to 
me—your interest shall be sure. I will 
do anything—break stones on the road— 
to repay you.” 

“ Breaking stones is not usually a lu- 
erative profession,” said the younger 
brother ; ‘‘ what is the sum ?” 

“Two thousand pounds. Jem, old fel- 
low! have you forgotten what chums we 
were? Oh! help me! help me now!— 
think of my wife—you have a wife of 
your own.” 

“ My wife knows how to manage her 
money affairs. So long as she lived, I 
should never, myself, be in the straits you 
speak of. The comparison will not hold. 
Your wife was supposed to be dying a 
hundred times before; why should she 
dieénow? But if she did die, you would 
probably, after a time, get on a great deal 
better. Forgive my plain speaking. I 
think, from the letter you wrote to me, 
describing her delicacy and her helpless- 
ness, that you owe much of your trouble 
to her.” 

“ Say another syllable and I knock you 
down,” .returned Rolf. 

Jem compressed his lips and was 
silent. 

“Demon in my brother’s form, will you 
lend me the money? I ask it once more, 
because I am forced to ask. If I cannot 
repay it, my son shall, when he is old 
enough. Will you lend it to save me from 
jail ?—to save your own nanie, the same 
as mine ?” 

“T will not,” said Jem, whom his 
brother’s manner had now still further 
hardened ; “I will not be an accomplice 
in crime. As you have sown, you must 
reap. Nor the name—I shall get over 
that ; every one who knows the facts will 
sympathize with me.- I cannot afford to 
lose two thousand pounds.” 

For one moment Rolf stood still, with 
intense difficulty restraining himself. 
Then, mechanically, he resumed his hat 














and wraps. When Jem looked round 
from his high-backed chair, his elder 
brother was gone. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Ts there nothing, positively nothing, 
to be done ?” said the younger brother. 

Five-and-twenty years had rolled away 
since that nocturnal visit; five-and- 
twenty years since the deplorable events 
which had speedily followed it, and in 
which every one—every one in his own 
circle—had, as he prophesied, pitied him 
for his unfortunate connection with that 
fraudulent trustee whose improvidence 
had ended in ruin. Five-and-twenty 
years! and the once fair head of the little 
school-boy was gray ; but it was the same 
face, only harder and older; and the 
same keen eyes were fixed, with an ex- 
pression now of careworn anxiety, upon 
the doctor. 

“T will give ten thousand pounds to 
any man who can save her,” he said, as 
the doctor, grave and meditative, stood 
silent. 

“There is one man who might do it. 
Mind! Ionly say might. One manonly 
in all Europe,” said the doctor. 

“ And who is he? I will send for him 
this moment,” said the younger brother, 
his hand upon the bell. 

“Dr. Falkland, I mean. You know his 
name, of course. Yes, if we telegraph at 
once, it is just possible.” 

A telegraph form lay near; it was 
quickly filled in, the younger brother 
writing at railway speed: 

“ Ten thousand pounds if you can save 
my child. Pray come quickly.” 

The telegram dispatched, the doctor re- 
turned to the sick-room. The younger 
brother, too anxious to follow him, walked 
restlessly up and down. Presently the 
doctor was recalled in hot haste to the 
study. The younger brother stood white 
as death, a yellow paper in his hand. 

“ Doctor, he will not come.” 
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“ Will not come!” exclaimed the doctor. 
He snatched the telegram and read: 

“You must excuse me. I cannot come to 
you.” 

“Ttis that he will not,” repeated the 
younger brother. ‘“‘To me,’ he says—he 
‘cannot come to me.’ What have Idone 
to offend him ?” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said the doctor, abruptly. 
“ Give me another form.” 

He sat down himself, and wrote in his 
own name: 

“ Pray come at once. A matter of life 
and death. She is his only daughter.” 

“There, I think you may rely upon 
him now,” he said, as the messenger was 
dispatched once more. “ But it is strange. 
I cannot understand it.” 

He looked at the paper musingly. 

“ He is a rich man, this Falkland. He 
married an heiress—one of his patients— 
a’millionaire’s daughter. He is quite in- 
dependent of his practice. Perhaps your 
message sounded too much like a bribe.” 

*‘T’ll apologize when I see him,” said 
the younger brother. But if he could 
have smiled when his only girl, his idol, 
lay at the point of death up-stairs, he 
would have smiled at the notion of any 
man—millionaire or not—thinking lightly 
of ten thousand pounds. 

Still, as the long hours rolled on, he 
paced up and down, up and down, his 
study-floor. It was not the study in 
which his brother had visited him. That 
house of his early marriage days had long 
been discarded. This was a splendid 
room, richly furnished ; there was nothing 
to recall that unpleasant interview ; noth- 
ing except—he thought once, as he felt 
how terrible anxiety was, of his elder 
brother’s anxiety that night. Yes, that 
must have been hard to bear, too! How- 
ever disgraceful its causes, hard, no 
doubt. 

He almost wished—but he must not 
think of that. It would unnerve him 
still more than he was unnerved already. 
By long custom he had acquired the art 
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of banishing from his mind every circum- 
stance of that painful night. 

Now and then, as he waited, he visited 
his daughter’s room. At the door, each 
time, he paused and listened, afraid to 
enter. What might he hear? What 
might he see? But each time she lay as 
before ; prostrate, half-conscious, her fair 
young features of a strange, unearthly 
hue, her sweet lips colorless, half parted, 
her eyes half closed. Oh! how like 
death she looked! And yet she must not 
die—she should not. He could not lose 
_her—the one thing in this world which 
he loved more dearly than his money. 

Her mother, his wife, sat beside the 
bed ; his sons, fine young men, were also 
watching. He cared for them all; but 
not for all together as for this one—this 
girl, longed for through daughterless 
years, granted at last—and now—dying! 

But no—no—she should not die. Ten 
thousand pounds! Let Dr. Falkland 
feign as he might. He would undoubt- 
edly for ten thousand pounds do his 
best. 

Day was breaking when the carriage 
rolled quickly to the door. The younger 
brother went out into the hall. He 
would have asked, “ Is the doctor come ?” 
but his lips clave together. He could 
only gaze in an agony of suspense, as the 
door was thrown open. Yes; he was 
come. The one man in Europe who 
could save her! 

He was a fine-looking man, tall and 
dark. His eyes—why did their glance 
send a strange pang through the younger 
brother’s heart? He still stood speechless. 
Dr. Falkland bowed politely, but with 
marked coldness. 

“Thank God—thank God, you are 
come!” broke involuntarily from the 
father, at last. ‘“ You will save her?” 

- “T will try to save her,” said the phy- 
sician, averting his eyes. 

Then, as if putting a strong force upon 
himself, he looked full at the younger 
brother, and added : 
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“T will save her—if it be possible to 
man.” 

With these words he went up-stairs, the 
family doctor anxiously escorting him. 

The younger brother withdrew again 
to his study ; his hard face sank upon his 
folded arms on the table, and he wept. 
When had he wept before? Oh! how 
long ago! Strange memories came back 
with those tears. 


CHAPTER V. 


” 


“SHE will do now,” said the family 
doctor : “‘ you may rest from your anxiety. 
Dr. Falkland is quite satisfied about her. 
She will get well.” 

It was two days later. All this time 
the famed physician had been assiduous 
in his cares. By his skill, under God, he 
had brought back the color to those ashen 
cheeks; the eyes had life in them again ; 
the lips were faintly smiling. 

“Yes, she will get well; I have left 
ample directions. Mr. Gregory is fully 
competent to take charge of the case, and 
to bring it safely through.” 

Dr. Falkland was drawing on his 
gloves as he spoke. His manner—which, 
with the patient, had been kindness itself, 
attentive, unselfish, courteous kindness— 
was now, as at first, strangely cold. 

“T know not how to thank you,” said 
the younger brother, “She is my dearest 
possession. I could not have lived with- 
out her. But here—pray accept—” 

He held out, with some timidity—the 
doctor’s manner compelled that—the 
check for ten thousand pounds. 

“ On no account,” said Dr. Falkland, 
waving it back. “I have simply done 
my duty. I can on no account take any 
fee from you.” 

“ But, Dr. Falkland, I cannot—I can- 
not think of such athing. No fee! It 
is unexampled! And two days; this 
distance from London. I cannot think 
of it. Pray, from consideration for my 
feelings, accept this check.” 
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“There was a time,” said Dr. Falk- 
land, immovable, “ when a check for one- 
fifth of that amount would have saved a 
Jife—two lives. But that is past.” 

One-fifth! Two thousand pounds! 
Ah, the younger brother recollected. 
Like a flood those painful memories 
rushed over him. But how could Dr. 
Falkland know ? 

“Ts there no way, none at all,” he 
stammered, “in which I could repay you?” 

“Yes, there is one; one way only. 
When you remember that I have, under 
God, saved your daughter, remember, 
also, that you might have saved my 
mother. As to my father—but enough— 
remember just that. That you might 
have saved my mother. This isall I ask. 
Good evening.” 

“One moment,’ cried the younger 
brother, as those dark eyes flashed full 
upon him; “your name is Falkland. 
Who are you ?” 

“My name was changed by the con- 
ditions of a property when I married. I 
am your nephew—the son of your elder 
brother—whom you might have rescued 
from dishonor worse than death—and 
would not. His imprisonment killed my 
mother. When he came out again, he 
- found only her grave. That is all I ask. 
Remember.” 

And he was gone. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LATE on a summer’s evening, a thin, 
gray man was knocking at the door of 
Dr. Falkland’s London house. As he 
waited, the sunset glow wasshining upon 
the creepered balconies, the flowered 
window-ledges on the opposite side of the 
square. Somehow, the red light recalled 
to him another evening—how many years 
ago? A gold circlet, twirling and spark- 
ling over the rushing waters, a little boy’s 
heart thumping in suppressed anguish— 
then kind, brotherly arms—a sudden joy 
—an unexpected gift! 
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In his attitude, his whole expression, 
deep humiliation was evident. He had 
begun, during the last few weeks, to stoop 
a little; his head was bowed; the 
shrewdness of his eyes had given place 
to another look, half anxious, half im- 
ploring. 

The door was opened by a stately 
butler. Yes, Dr. Falkland was at home. 
Would he walk in? What name? 

His voice quavered a little as he re- 
plied that he would give no name, if the 
doctor— 

He was interrupted. The physician 
himself, crossing the hall, saw him and 
came forward. ; 

“May I speak to you alone?” asked 
the visitor. ‘“ I came to London on pur- 
pose.” 

Dr. Falkland bowed. In another 
moment they stood alone in the consult- 
ing room. 

“JT have come,” said the younger 
brother, “to humble myself; to beseech 
you to forgive me. My child is well; but 
I cannot rest—I have no rest, either night 
or day.” 

“T can well believe it,” said the young 
physician, gravely ; “but if forgiveness of 
mine ca help you, I forgive you freely.” 

“But your father—he—Rolf; may I 
see your father ?” 

Then, once again, the gray man bowed 
his head and wept. 

“You know that he is here—in this 
house ?” 

“T did not know—I guessed it. ‘He 
remembers all, of course, as clearly as 
yesterday. Will he see me?” 

“ You are not aware of his state ?” 

The younger brother looked up in 
vague alarm. 

“The seeds of brain disease were- sown 
in the course of his long troubles. For 
many years he has been as a little child. 
Quite happy, full of love and gentleness ; 
but his intellect gone. And now—he 
has long been failing—I am glad you 
are come. You are only just in time.” 
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“ Let me see him—let me see him at 
once,” said the younger brother. 

The physician, in silence, led the way 
up a great flight of stairs. A large 
window on a lobby, opening westward, 
gave a glimpse, far off, of the river. Once 
more the red glow recalled that river of 
yore. 

They reached a pleasant room, still 
westward. Still the red beams streamed 
in. Here, it seemed, was gathered every 
comfort, even every luxury, that one 
sick-room could contain. A fair, young 
matron rose from a low chair beside a bed. 

“My wife,” said Dr. Falkland. 

The younger brother bowed mechani- 
cally. His eyes had roamed beyond her, 
to the bed beside which she had been sit- 
ting, and which was strewn with toys and 
childish pictures. For there, in that bed, 
one toy in his feeble hand, his smiling 
glance absorbed in another at a little 
distance, lay, propped up with pillows, an 
old man. 

An old man, and yet— There were 
the same dark eyes, still kind, though 
somewhat vacant, as they rested upon the 
toy. There was the dark head—scarcely 
yet so gray as his own—which had so 
often been bowed to hear his childish tales 
of joy or sorrow. And he was not really 
old—he ought not to be old; not in 
years. But old!—he was very young! 
he was, as Dr. Falkland had said, a little 
child. 

“Rolf!” he cried, gleefully, “ Rolf! 
Just look at that horse! These toys are 
really wonderful! I should not be sur- 
prised, now, if he jumped off the bed, and 
cantered round the room.” 

He looked up, laughing at his own 
fancy; and his eyes met the younger 
brother’s. 
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“How do you do?” he said, kindly, 
holding out his left hand, his right being 
engaged with the toy ; “I am very glad 
to see you.” ' 

“ Father!” said Dr. Falkland, coming 
gently to the bedside, “do you know who 
this gentleman is? Do you remember— 
your younger brother ?” 

For a moment the old man looked 
puzzled ; then gazed upon the visitor and 
was silent. The younger brother could 
no longer restrain himself. He sank on 
his knees beside the bed. 

“Rolf,” he cried, “ Rolf”’—and he 
pressed the feeble hand between his own 
—“O Rolf! my brother! say that you 
know me! Let me hear you say just 
once, ‘I forgive you, Jem.’ ” 

At that once familiar name a gleam of 
intelligence revived in the old man’s face, 
He looked searchingly into the gray eyes, 
once so keen, which, with beseeching 
penitence, met his own. 

“Why, Jem, my little chap!” he said, 
slowly—“ Jem, old fellow !” 

And he laid his hand, as of old, upon 
the gray head, once so fair. 

“Jem, my little chap, what is it?” he 
said once more. “Big Kelly again? 
Never mind! You shall have another 
watch. I’ve no money—but I can sell 
Morcar. Come and tell me all about it, 
my little lad.” 

Then, with a mighty effort, he turned 
himself in the bed, clasped both his arms 
around the younger brother’s neck ; and 
all was silence. 

When they unwound his arms, and 
raised his face, there was a smile upon it 
like the smile of a satisfied child. And 
like a child he lay sleeping—his last 
sleep. 

E. CHILTON. 

















BOYS AND GIRLS. 


LOST ON THE PLAINS. 


EE GRETCHEN’S father and 

mother were Germans, only a 

few years over from the Fatherland when 

they purchased a farm on the rolling 

prairie, and began to make the most of 
their roomy surroundings. 

It is a well-known fact that Germans 
are good neighbors, first, because usually 
they will work faithfully, and not only 
increase the value of their own property, 
but by so doing enhance that of the 
farms adjoining; and, second, because they 
will economize and keep ahead of ex- 
penses in the most surprising fashion. 

Gretchen’s parents were no exception 
to the common rule. 

The father was up betimes, and the 
good mother, with sleeves rolled above 
her dimpled elbows, made things buzz 
about the little shanty. 

Gretchen was only three years old, 
and ran about the yard, which, having 
only a fire-brake for a fence, was a yard 
on rather a stupendous scale, it is true. 
But the baby did not care, she trotted 
hither and thither, now after speckled 
Biddy, and now after lazy old Bowzer, 
who slept all day on the sunniest side of 
the house. 

Sometimes she could hear her mother 
singing quaint old German songs, and 
sometimes the cheery whistle of her father, 
plowing, over in the north part of the 
claim, reached her ears. 

If she was hungry, she ran to the door 
. and made her wants known, departing 
from thence to divide half of her bread 
.and butter with the dog. 

But one day a neighbor called upon 
Gretchen’s mother, a German woman, 
also, who had known them in the dear 
Fatherland, and for quite a while the 
baby was forgotten. 

When they went to call her, no sweet 
little voice answered, and no little blue 
frock and rosy face was visible. 

“Why, where can the child be?” ex- 
claimed her mother, and there was a 
vague alarm, even then, in her question. 


“She cannot have gone far, I have 
been here such a short time.” 

“Two hours,” said the mother, “just 
two hours since I last saw the shine of her 
dancing yellow curls—for she won’t wear 
her bonnet. We can see so far. You 
look slowly in every direction, and I will 
do the same. Even the dog has dis- 
appeared ; he is no doubt with her.” 

But look as they would, long and 
steadily, not a glimpse of the little one- 
could be seen. 

“She is lost!” gasped the mother. 
“Oh! what will her father say? She is 
lost on the plains! I—oh! how could I 
furget her !” 

And then saying tearfully to her caller 
that she would soon be back, she flew in 
the direction of her husband. 

It was a long run, and panting, almost 
ready to faint, she paused at last at his 
side. 

“Gretchen !’’ she wailed. 

“What of my Gretchen ?” he asked, 
sternly, for the baby was the apple of his 
eye, and he had more than once chided 
his wife for her apparent carelessness. 

“Gone! Wandered away! Lost!” 

“ Lost on the prairie, and the sun not 
two hours high! Run on down to 
Smith’s; get help. We must scour the 
plains before nightfall. My poor little 
darling !” 

He had detached the horses from the 
plow as he spoke, and mounting one 
motioned his wife to mount the other, and 
he was off in the direction of another 
neighbor, always keeping asharp eye on’ 
the lookout for his baby. 

“ Bowzer is with her,” he thought, “he 
will be some protection, and may lead us 
to her.” 

It was perhaps a good hour before any- 
thing like a party was formed, and started 
in different directions, and the sun was, 
by this time, creeping far down toward 
the western horizon. 

“Gretchen! Gretchen!” they called, 
but no baby voice answered. 

“ We must find her before dark,” cried 
the half-frantic father. 
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But the sun hid its glowing face, and 
the stars came slowly out one by one, and 
nothing had been discovered. 

“She will perish before morning,” 
sobbed her mother ; “the nights are cool, 
almost cold, and she had on only a little 
slip; and some wildanimal may find her. 
O baby! baby !” 

The long night passed, no one had 
slept. There had been flash of lanterns 
far and near for many miles; for the 
searching party became larger and 
larger as the news spread. Mothers 
hugged their own little ones and said to 
husbands and sons, “ Go!” and with their 
own hands cleaned and filled lanterns and 
fire-arms—for three shots were to be fired 
when the little one was found, living or 
dead ; though they whispered the last 
word for fear it might reach the ears of 
father or mother. 

Morning dawned bright and clear, and 


with a dogged perseverance all kept on. 


with the search, tired and hungry though 
they were, 

‘* We must find her,” said her white- 
faced father, “ where could her little feet 
have carried her that we cannot overtake 
them ?” 

The noon hour passed, a few kind 
neighbors sent out a cold lunch for the 
wearied party, night came again, and as 
yet no little Gretchen. 

The mother was lost in despair. 

“She is dead,” she said, “my pretty 
little one ; born near the home of my girl- 
hood. She will never be found alive now, 
in all the chill ‘night, without water or 
food. Oh! if I could but die, too!” 

“ Nay,” expostulated a friend, ‘ thou 
art wicked so to speak, thou hast thy 
husband, live to comfort him—and the 

«baby may yet be found.” 

But when the third day of the search 
came, and found them still with no word 
or tidings, even the bravest were dis- 
heartened. 

“She has reached the distant river,” 
they said ; “in trying to get to the water, 
perhaps she fell over the steep, shelving 
bank, and was drowned.” 

* But the dog?” 

“He will doubtless remain near where 
she has disappeared, or—what can have be- 
come of her otherwise ?” 

No one could answer. 

“You have been kind, friends,’’ said, 
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the father, in his broken English, which 
was now most pathetic, “but I will not 
ask you to ~ longer time in the search, 
As for me, I shall keep on until I find her 
or some tidings of her. Take my wife 
back with you, she is ill and worn out.” 

Women wept over the story, men felt 
their eyes grow dim, and a few kept on 
with the search in an unobtrusive way, 
saying, as had the father: 

“ We must find her.” 

And the days came and went until two 
weeks had passed, and only two persons 
now were still looking for the poor little 
baby. Those two were her father and a 
neighbor Jad, a stupid German boy who 
had particularly loved little Gretchen. 

They were following the course of the 
river, perhaps five miles from home, 
when very suddenly the boy gave ashout 
that caused his companion to pause 
quickly. 

“ What is it?” he cried, huskily, “her 
dress, or—” 

For answer the lad pointed far out 
over the prairie. 

“ What is it? I see nothing.” 

But the stupid fellow could not answer, 
save by wild, almost hysterical gestures at 
first, then a sudden spring forward, and 
he was off in the direction in which he had 
pointed. 

The anxious father followed him as 
swiftly as possible, to find him at last in 
a slight depression of the ground, with his 
arms ahout the neck of old Bowzer. 

Yes, Bowzer beyond a doubt, and 
neither starved nor dead, but decidedly : 
comfortable and overjoyed at meeting 
them. 

** Gretchen !” said the father, in trem- 
bling tones. “ Where is your little mis- 
tress ?” 

Bowzer could not talk, he frisked and © 
jumped about, but, alas! not a question 
could he answer. 

“* Wait !” said the boy, then he turned 
to the dog, whistled and started in the 
direction home. The dog bounded to his 
side and then as suddenly stood still. 

“Come on!” said the boy, “let us go 
home.” 

But the dog refused to obey his com- 
mands though the great yellow eyes 
seemed to burn with eagerness. 

“Come on!” still sternly said the lad, 
giving him a sharp kick. 





















With a howl the dog ran off and turned 
his head in a certain direction. 

“She is that way,” said the lad. 
“Come !” 

The father followed blindly, he did not 
comprehend, he felt that perhaps he was 
about .to look upon her wasted form, 
what idea the boy held he could not un- 
derstand. 

But they passed swiftly along, the dog 
trotting by their side contentedly. Not un- 
til quite at its door were either aware of 
a house, and such a funny house as it was. 
Nature had given a slight knoll to this 
part of the prairie and a dug-out had 
been built in it. A very comfortable 
house enough, sometimes, and one many 
a hardly pushed homesteader has been 
compelled to live in for a time. 

The lad pounded loudly upon the low, 
wooden door, a look upon his face that 
set the father’s heart beating with a wild, 
new hope. 

“Come in!” said a rough voice. 

The door was flung open and revealed 
one small dark chamber, in shocking dis- 
order, as if kept by a man; but seated 
upon the floor alive, fat and rosy as ever, 
was Gretchen. 

“My baby! my little one!” said the 
father, in wild ecstasy, as he hugged her 
to his heart, while the boy who had so 
helped in finding her, stood on his head 
for one supreme moment of intense hap- 
piness. 

A man unshorn, in careless attire, 
glanced up from a book he was reading. 
He had heard the words of the father, 
but as they were spoken in German, only 
understood their meaning by the scene be- 
fore him. 

“So, the little one has at last found her 
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father. I do not understand her tongue, 
and could not even make out her name.” 

“ But how came she here ?” 

“She was crying ou the prairie late one 
night. I heard her and the bark of her 
dog. I brought them both home with me 
and have tried to make them comfort- 
able.” 

The poor father tried to thank him, 
but failed, he only looked up toward 
heaven and grasped his hand. Then 
they started joyfully homeward. 

What a glorious reunion that was, 
though the mother cried and cried. And 
the good neighbors one and all flocked in 
to hear the wonderful story. 

“ How came it her rescuer never heard 
about her being lost ?” asked some one. 

“Oh! he is a queer oldchap, a recluse, 
and lives so much alone and in such a 
queer way no one ever even remembered 
to ask him.” 

One of the results of the little Gret- 
chen’s adventures was that she had cap- 
tured the heart of the lonely man who 
had been compelled to shelter and care 
for her. 

Almost every day he came to see her, 
and taught her good English. Not only 
that, but as the years crept on he taught 
her many other things ; and she became a 
charming girl, well read, gentle bred, and 
quite fitted to possess the small fortune 
her god-father, as he termed himself, left 
her at his death. 

But she was never lost again, the 
whole country saw to that, and particu- 
larly the good father and mother who 
watched over her with such zealous care; 
the yellow curls were seldom out of their 
sight until she became old enough to know 
the dangers on the plains. 

ABBIE C. M’KEEVER. 





RITICISM. Some persons seem to 
live and move in a spirit of criticism. 
They suspect and detect the faults and 
weaknesses of those whom they meet; 
their minds dwell upon them, and their 
lips make them known. Others as natu- 
rally see the opposite side. Whatever is 
beautiful in the character, or lovely in the 
conduct attracts them and fixes their atten- 


tion, and the rest drops into forgetfulness. 
VOL. LX.—5t. 


It need hardly be said that to the latter 
only can the charm of attractiveness be- 
long. The fault-seeker and the fault- 
finder will always be grievances to be 
shunned. hp ltd 

WHATEVER business you have, do it 
at the first momen® you can—never by 
halves, but finish it without interruption, 
if possible. 
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HOME CIRCLE. 


THE WOMEN WE MEET. 


. HAT a glorious boon it is to be 

young,” a tall, beautiful, fifty- 
years-old woman said, as we elderly people 
sat out on the long verandas of the 
Clifton House. A party of the boys and 
girls were just starting away in carriages, 
real happy they were, too, joking and 
laughing and saying pleasant things to 
one another. 

“ Yes it is,” said an older lady, “but I 
find it’s just as good to be old after having 
been young. I enjoy the Indian summer 
of life greatly. 

“T remember when I was a young wo- 
man that I was interested in the welfare 
of a man who was given to the use of in- 
toxicants, and I said once to my Uncle 
Robert, one of the oldest physicians in 
the city, that I thought I must have a 
talk with that man on the subject of in- 
temperance, I felt so sorry to see a prom- 
ising life going out in darkness. His 
answer sank into my soul. He pushed 
my hair back off my forehead and said : 
‘ My little one, don’t you doit. Don’t be 
rash. You young girls can take a stand 
on any of the vital questions of the day, 
you can stand up to a principle, but don’t 
ever undertake such work as this until 
you have years and experience. Say, be- 
gin it when you are forty years old; you 
might dosome good then. Otherwise a man 
of mature judgment, like Colonel How- 
ard, would only laugh at your poor, little 
conceited efforts. While you are a girl, 
act asa girl. No woman begins to live 
earnestly much before she is forty years 
old” And then he quoted the proverb, 
‘Hell is paved with good intentions.’” 

We remember that not a woman made 
any answer to these remarks. Perhaps 
some of us had unpleasant recollections 
on this very subject. Some may have 
voted the dear old lady a cynic. How 
much truth there was in her assertions 
some of us who had passed the age of 
forty years could tell« 

And then, over our knitting, and tatt- 
ing, and sewing, and painting, girls were 
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pretty well discussed. We, sitting in the 
door-way with our feet in the warm sun. 
shine, noted the points worth remember- 
ing—good things were spoken. So good 
that we wished the bright ones could have 
been birds or butterflies about the bay- 
windows, so that they could have heard 
and profited. 

Intelligent girls who have had the 
loving influence of sensible mothers 
would have been pleased and instructed, 
and not one of them would have said we 
were a cross old parcel of magpies or jays 
who had forgotten their own girlhood, if 
they had ever had any. 

One dear woman, the neighbor of the 
handsome fifty-years-old, who had looked 
upon the rose and the lily of girlhood 
almost with envy, said in substance what 
we jotted down brokenly: “ There are so 
many pretty ways, little engaging ways, 
that any girl, handsome or homely, may 
put on without people thinking she is 
affected or superficial or flirty ; such as the 
sweet smile, the cordial, quiet bow, the in- 
earnest movement in addressing a friend, 
the inquiring glance, and that graceful 
attention which is so captivating when 
united with self-possession. 

“Girls, and everybody else, for that 
matter, should cultivate a certain softness 
of manner, because it adds a charm that 
compensates for lack of beauty. 

‘“*The voice should be modulated, 
cared for, cultivated, so to intonate that 
it speak directly to the heart. Girls do 
not know how much of a treasure a sweet 
voice is, or they would not so entirely 
overlook this necessity. It is no idle 
waste of time to attend specially, care 
fully to this matter. How often we see 
such sweet girls whose beauty vanishes as 
soon as they brawl, or drawl, or bawl— 
coarse, broad, low, level droning voices 
that indicate such a low grade of woman- 
material.” 

Another woman, the one sitting on the 
winsome ottoman by the window, with the 
vine shadows flitting over her golden- 
brown hair, said there was no excuse for 
any woman if she settled down contented 
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and let herself be homely and unattrac- 
tive. 

“ Any woman can be quite handsome 
in person if she will conform to the laws 
of physical health, and by exercise, and 
the aids of artificial appliances, develop 
the most that is possible, and then aid all 
by cultivating the mind and developing 
the affections to the highest attainable de- 

ree. 

“The spark of intellectual fire must be 
fed by reading and meditation until it 
barns in a steady flame. 

“Its radiance will be like a light illu- 
minating the tace. Suffusing the coun- 
tenance with a calm and holy brightness, 
living as it were surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of ideas. Living up to one’s 
best and highest and noblest inspiration. 


“An earnest upright man no woman 


can accomplish this endeavor. 

“To be beautiful we must put a great 
organizing and ennobling purpose into 
the will, and concentrate our thoughts 
and affections upon the accomplishment 
of it until enthusiasm swells up in the 
heart, suffusing the countenance, and re- 
building the body on its own divine 
plan. 
“To be beautiful we must cherish every 
kind impulse and generous disposition, 
making love the ruling affection of the 
heart—the ordering principle and in- 
spiring motive of life; the more kindness, 
the more beauty ; the more love, the more 
loveliness. 

“This makes the kind of beauty 
that is abiding. Mere physical good 
looks fade with the years, bleach 
out with sickness, and yield to slow 
decay.” 

The editor’s wife, who had “ run down 
for a week with the babies,” was a nice, 
good, friendly woman, to whom we all 
listened with interest. 

“No,” she said, “I would not want to 
live my girlhood over again. It is full 
of mistakes. What. a pity that even 
those good girls, brought up by wise 
mothers, will sometimes make the kind of 
mistakes that will follow them all through 
their lives with pain and regret. I ran 
away with my husband when I was a 
school-girl, and married him against the 
will of my parents. They had noserious 
objection to Harry, only that we were both 
80 young. 
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“ This deprived me of the freedom al- 
lotted to girlhood. I was a mother when 
I was seventeen years of age. I gave up 
my doll for my little daughter. 

“My mother died within three vears— 
died with her hand resting on my head, 
lovingly. And, while I have been very 
happy in my married life, there is asting 
of remorse whenever I think of my be- 
loved mother. I needed her. She missed 
me. We hungered foreach other. I was 
her baby girl.” 

Of courtesy such pretty things were 
spoken. 

How we did enjoy that women’s con- 
ference in the roomwv parlor that after- 
noon. 

One woman said courtesy is a debt 
which we owe every one. It is as bad as 
stealing to refuse it. We owe it to all, 
old or young, rich or poor, beggar or 
prince—it is theirs by right of common 
humanity. 

The true lady is a lady always. She 
does not keep two sets of manners. Her 
errand boy, her washerwoman, or the 
huckster of whom she buys her potatoes, 
are always addressed with the same 
gentle tones of kindly feeling and 
courteous consideration that she bestows 
upon the best friends in the circle of her 
acquaintance 

Those who know said of the Empress 
Eugenie that she was not “born to the 
purple,” for she was too polite and 
attentive and sycophantic to some, while 
she was cold and haughty and insolent to 
others. 

Kings and queens, and people of real 
greatness or genius are always perfectly 
simple and unaffected in their manners, 
without the least trace of haughtiness, 

There is no one, however lowly in 
station, from whom we may not learn 
something or derive some benefit. 

The well-bred woman will be a lady 
under all circumstances, through all the 
trials of poverty, or the greater trials of 
sudden and unexpected wealth. She will 
never shrink from doing her part in the 
social world, gently, honorably, and well. 
She will sink herself in others. She will 
allow no exhibition of ill temper, and will 
be kindly helpful to all with whom she 
may associate. 

The grace of courtesy cannot be over- 
estimated. It will bring success in this 
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life, and will fit us for the enjoyment of 
the higher life above. 

The class-leader’s wife, sister to the Clif- 
ton House proprietor—a widow, a lovely 
lad y—said there was no place in the Scrip- 
ture that she liked to read and think about 
much more than the thirteenth chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which carries out the commands of St. 
Paul—* Be courteous.” She said it was 
a complete summary of the laws and 
lessons of good breeding, teaching the 
charity that suffereth long and is kind, 
envieth not, vaunteth not itself; is not 
puffed up; doth not behave unseemly ; 
(i. e., disregarding the laws of custom and 
decency, styled by moderns, etiquette ; 
and including also that order and cleanli- 
ness which are, we are assured, next to 
godliness), seeketh not her own ; (with- 
out “push,” parade, selfishness), is not 
easily provoked ; thinketh no evil. 

“ We may search in vain for a better 
code of manners. How definite and 
graceful and attractive the beautiful pic- 
ture he gives! 

“Surely we cannot fulfill the royal 
law without we heed the important 
counsel.” 

All this time that the women were talk- 
ing, we were jotting down hurriedly the 
good things, but so many of them are 
only fleshless skeletons—the beauty and 
piquancy got away from us, the bloom 
was rubbed off—the laughter could not 
be written ; the low, sweet, musical tones 
could not be copied, nor the ringing re- 
sonance of the bright voices that sounded 
80. 
After awhile the subject turned. We 
women had resolved among ourselves not 
to talk about persons, but things and 
principles. We had said now while we 
are all here like visitors, visiting, let us 
seek to do one another some good. Let 
us have delightful memories of beautiful 
days spent together at the Springs. 

One of the women was a handy body 
who could turn her hand to almost any- 
thing, so we set her to work making bon- 
nets, covering frames only, and selecting 
such trimmings and colors as suited the 
different faces. 

We, in a lively way, said her board 
should cost her nothing while there, if she 
would do this tasteful bit of work for us. 
There were ten women who made this 
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proposal, but the gratifying result of it 
all we do not need to tell anybody. 

We put down in black and white the 
helpful things she said while her fingers 
were busy, and the little rill of suggestive 
small talk running on. 

“‘ No,” she said, in reply to some one’s 
remark, “I would not want to be the 
first to introduce any new fashion. One 
shrinks from attracting curiosity or atten- 
tion. 

“ Individuality comes out in one’s dress, 
whether she knows it or not. Yes, if une 
wants to be good looking she must wear 
suitable colors, but how strange it is that 
yellow-complexioned women are often s0 
fond of dead tints—pale-brown, slate, tea- 
green, all shades of drab and gray, and 
mixed and grizzly. At home we always 
designate dead hues under the common 
name of ‘ Crooksey.’ A family in our town 
by the name of Crooks will wear those 
deathly colors—a slow, poky, half-dead 
set of girls they are, too, girls who 
never laugh or run, who know not 
what vivacity means only by the terms 
of ‘hoydenish, ‘rude, ‘vulgar,’ or 
‘ coarse.’ 

“No, women with bad complexions 
should not affect blue, no matter what 
the dressmaker or milliner tells them. 
The towy, light hair of no decided color 
that you can call it by a name, does not call 
for the accessory of blue, unless in baby- 
hood.” 

And we went on noting down the good 
things the women and the milliner said : 

“ Well, yes,” she replied, as she Jaid the 
dim, dark-green ribbon over and over her 
fingers, like a game it was, but you would 
be surprised to see how beautifully the 
loops of the bow grew in rare good taste, 
matched by the soft, sad brown eyes of the 
woman waiting to try on the new bonnet, 
“ well, yes, it is always best to avoid the 
latest caprice of fashion for awhile. You 
know if you wait a few weeks it will 
likely be reduced one-half in price. 

“ Avoid, too, the thing that is reduced ‘ 
to almost nothing, because it is out of 
date and nobody wants it. Avoid what- 
ever is not in harmony with your age, 
style, character, and mode of living. Do 
not buy pretty, flimsy materials, showy 
accessories, pronounced patterns, and 
cheap head trimmings. If you have & 
doubt in regard to the wisdom of a pur 





















chase, give yourself the benefit of it, and 
don’t buy it. 

“ We often see in our village a striding, 
tall, dark woman, the toiling wife of a 
rich farmer, flapping hurriedly about the 
streets, dressed in a style becoming a re- 
ception. Her clothing is bought regard- 
less of expense. She thinks that clothes 
make the lady, and when she drives in 
her carriage to town she wears elegant 
silks, satins, brocades, fine hats and bon- 
nets, fine gloves, a silk plush’ wrap, and 
there she sits up as trim as a flower, sur- 
rounded by her crocks of butter, lard, 
honey, baskets of eggs, and hams and 
fruits, while the ruby red combs of the 
cocks and hens are poked out at the 
breathing-places, squalling, cackling, 
crowing, and helping to make things lively. 

“Well, the first principle in buying 
wisely is to know what not to buy; the 
second is, what to buy, and third is when 
to buy it. 

“I do not think it economy to have 
more than two good dresses at oue time. 
It don’t take very long for a dress to be- 
come out of fashion, and before you know 
it, almost, you will ‘look queer,’ anti- 
quated, out of date. 

“Yes; hats and head-gear are the most 
trouble. A poor, faded, half-sick woman 
don’t feel like turning her whole head 
and face out to the glare of day like 
ablooming girl would. And yet, there 
are dodges that can be practiced with 
very gratifying results. The hair can be 
arranged so that it relieves the face from 
the brazen exposure ; it makesa very kind 
and generous setting or background, it 
tones down mercifully, and then, if the 
lower part of the face be thin, or angular, 
or shrunken, ties of tulle, or illusion, or 
the proper shade of ribbon will frame in 
the countenance beautifully. 

“ A small fine face must not be made 
into an object of pity by surmounting it 
with a wide, flaring, aggressive hat, a hat 
that makes one think of a fighting bully 
eapable of taking his own part. Nor 
must a large, full face be made still more 
full-moony by a small hat perked up on 
top of the head like child’s play. There 
is a rule for this, and if a woman cannot 
decide let her ask of one who has good 
taste and always wears becoming attire 
herself. There are such women in every 
locality. They are like the pretty brown 
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sparrows who attract so little attention, 
and yet they always appear well in what- 
ever they wear. ; 

“ But I have found it to be a fact that 
many an elderly woman settles down to 
thinking of herself as old and ugly and 
homely, when really I do believe frequent 
bathing in hot soap-suds in a warm room, 
with a splash of cold water after it, to 
close the open pores, a good deal more 
cheerfulness and laughter and companion- 
ship, and getting away from the pots and 
kettles about twice a year, would almost 
make her a girl again. A woman has no 
business to settle down and let time drive 
on and she never have a hand on the 
lines.” 

Just here the woman making the 
worsted doll baby whooped out, dropped 
her work, bounded across the room and 
took both the dear little milliner’s hands 
in hers, and laughed and laughed, and 
then she cried. It was alittle more than 
she could stand. It was something new. 
She said she didn’t believe she had been 
sick enough to come to the Springs for 
treatment, she guessed she was whimsical, 
and maybe starving for some one to talk 
earnest, honest sentiment. She was a 
woman who never went away from home 
only to church and to prayer-mecting aud 
to births and funerals. She was envel- 
oped in ashell, and had been all the years 
of her mature wedded life. She had 
given all her substance to her children 
and her daily household duties. She 
knew many and many a poor, lone, drudg- 
ing, delving creature like herself. 

Then we women had a little fun. When 
the big omnibus came back, we all got in 
bareheaded, and took a ride, and came 
back with ourarms full of maple-branches, 
flaunting gay they were, and the whooping 
little woman gave orders for her new 
bonnet to have a spray of blood-red roses 
on it, with ties to match, so her girls at 
home would think they had a new sister 
come instead of a mother. 

ROSELLA RICE. 
AUNT MOONEY’S CURE FOR THE 
BLUES. 

RS. ALLAN’S voilet-blue eyes were 
dim with weeping. Though the 

sun shone brightly in through the big bow 
window, peek-a-booing through the leaf- 
tangled ivy-covered screen that stood be- 
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fore it, and Felicia Allan’s surroundings 
were beautiful, she moaned, drearily : 

“Tf I could only die. I’m so lonely. 
What has life for me?” as she lay upona 
luxurious couch, tossing restlessly from 
side to side. 

“ My booful mamma, may Bernie kiss 
away the hegate?” pleadingly asked a 
“sonsie”’ little lassie with “ lint-white ” 
locks, who endeavored, by loving pats, to 
“pet” poor “mamma,” as she had seen 
the tender, watchful husband do when 
“mamma had a bad day.” 

“Do go and play with your blocks, 
child, you plague me hanging over me as 
you do. Ah! mother, have you come at 
last! Ihave been wanting you dread- 
fully, but no one thinks of my wants. It 
is ever so with the sick and suffering. 
The sooner I am at rest, the better for 
us all. Where have you been, mother?’ 
inquired Mrs. Allan, impatiently. 

“ Felicia, I have been to the hospital, 
to look after one of your husband’s em- 
ployees, who is there, and very ill. Fred 
wished me to see the poor fellow,” re- 
turned the mother, a clear-eyed, sweet- 
faced mother, who had spoiled, by her in- 
tense desire to have “ Felicia” enjoy a 
care-free young life, this beautiful, and only 
daughter, now a young wife and mother, 


who had lately been of the “ bluest of 


the blueses,” as Kate Malone, the old 
cook, rightly named the “spell ” which 
had “ clouded” the usually bright spirits 
of Felicia Allan. 

“The hospital, mother? Am I not 
needing your care? Fred actually de- 
sired me to drive out to the horrid place. 
Ugh! Ugh! How can you poke about 
in such horrible places. I need lively 
company, and cheering up, and not an 
acquaintance with such horrid distress as 
I should have seen had I gone with Fred. 
I am so miserable, we live so cramped, I 
have so little to live for. Mother, I fear 
that Fred is growing indifferent to my 
suffering,” and Felicia sobbed weakly. 

“Tf he haint indifferent to it now, he 
soon will be. It isn’t in human natur’ 
for folks to forbear allus. Why don’t 
you muster out of the blue state you’ve 
drifted into? Niece Felishy, et haint 
right for a young woman, free from any 
petickler disease, to give up as you're 
doin’. Let me have my say, Mandy, I’m 
your mother’s sister, an’ think well of our 
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girl, but I don’t think it’s right that she 
shall go on makin’ them that’s near and 
dear to her onhappy because she feels 
downhearted. 

‘« Felishy’s lived too much for herself, 
an’ that style of livin’ is narrowin’ an’ 
dwarfin’. 

“S’pose she had gone with me, Mandy, 
this afternoon at Mis’ Boon’s, she’d ha’ 
seen a sweet, patient mother settin’ in a 
shabby arm-chair, dressed neat, but 
poorly, with three little ones playin’ 
about her, in the little back room of the 
Boon cottage. 

“There was raly a smile upon Mis’ 
Boon’s face if she has been blind for two 
months. Yes, blind, though we hope not 
permanently, The Boons are pour, yes, 
very poor, but she hopes an’ trusts in the 
Lord’s goodness ; there’s her stronghold, 
I thought of you, child, while there, an’ 
wondered if you couldn’t help with the 
sewin’. That mendin’-basket was piled 
full.” 

“J, aunty, I, sew for Mrs. Boon, in my 
weak state?” inquired Mrs. Allan when 
privileged ‘‘ Aunt Mooney ” had stopped, 
for want of breath, her very plain speech. 

“ There’s nothin’ to hender, Felishy, as 
I see, your takin’ a few stitches for a poor 
blind neighbor. You have water hot an’ 
cold, furnace heat, an’ gas right in your 
house, an’ a stout girl in the kitchen, an’ 
time runnin’ to waste. Weak? Ofcourse 
you are. 

“ Lyin’ on the sofy an’ cryin’ saps the 
strenth from the strongest. 

“ An’, while I think of it, Felishy, I 
hope you haven’t engaged any one to do 
up your spring sewin’, as Ann Briggs 
needs work the worst way, havin’ four 
children to provide for. 

‘* Charles Briggs was a good husband, 
but his widow bears up wonderfully, an’ 
she’ll keep her little chicks together, but 
they'll go without supper occasionally. 

“T happened in at breakfast-time last 
week, and they were gathered about the 
table epjoyin’ mush an’ water merry as 
birds. 

“ Old Gran’ther Penn fell down-stairs 
one night last week, breakin’ an arm. 
Yes, he’s inclined to fret, an’ speak out, 
an’ that’s wearin’ on Marthy, who’s most 
run to death with work all the time, but 
she never even looks sour, a:\‘1 it’s her 
husband’s father, too, not her 














“ Gran’ther is a good man; when age 
comes on the best of folks git fretted easy. 
He loves to have somebody read to him. 
No, it’s not a pleasant task as he’s so very 
deaf, but by sittin’ close up to him, he 
hears plainly. 

“ An’ then Mary Lane is most at her 
journey’s end, but her mind is as clear 
asever. Itdoes her good for friends to 
visit her. No, consumption isn’t catchin’. 
You wouldn’t think that the dear girl 
was so near the grave, to hear her talk. 
Her ‘ peace flows like a river.’ I wish, 
Felishy, you’d look in on her, an’ take her 
some nice pickle peaches. You’re gittin’ 
quite a color in your cheeks. I’m glad 
you’re better. I must be goin’ now, Niece 
Felishy. 

“Don’t forgit while enjoyin’ your nice 
house, an’ pleasant surroundin’s that all 
about you there’s the sick an’ discouraged 
who need words o’ cheer. 

“ You’ve no business to withhold any 
help that you can give. 

“T’d like you to think over the words 
‘I was sick an’ in prison, an’ ye visited 
me not.’ 

“T’ll call for you to-morrow, an’ we'll 
look in at Mary Lane, an’ Mis’ Boon,” 
said Aunt Mooney, as she strung on her 
arm half-dozen bags, or “reticules,” as 
she called them, leaving indignant Mrs. 
Allan sitting upright and very much 
flushed. 

“ Mother !” she gasped, “ why didn’t you 
speak up for me? Whydid you sit 
quietly, allowing her to tell me of those 
disagreeable people, when you know how 
very sensitive and delicate I am.” 

“T did not speak up, my dear, for I 
knew that Aunt Mooney was in the right. 
In trying to help our neighbor in his 
sorrow or sickness, we find relief for our 
own. 

“If we shut out from our hearts sym- 
pathy, pity, and love for our fellow-crea- 
tures, we shut out precious gifts. We can- 
not live unto ourselves alone,” said the 
mother, softly. 

“You, too, mother? I am indeed alone 
when my mother is against me.” returned 
Mrs. Allan, angrily, bursting into tears. 

“Poo, dee mamma, Bernie will love 
mamma,” cooed the little one. 

Mrs. Allan maintained a moody 
silence for the remainder of the even- 
ing, distressing the solicitous husband, 
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who really feared that “his beautiful 
wife”” was alarmingly worse, when he 
found, upon his coming home, a silent 
little woman, with flashing eyes and scar- 
let cheeks. 

Next morning she surprised him by 
coming down to the early breakfast, and 
a stern refusal to ‘“‘have Dr. Gray sent 
around,” and a firm: 

“‘T’m not going to be sick—if I can help 
it—from this on.” 

“Why, Felicia, 

ou—” 

“Am I suddenly stricken with an 
aberration of mind? No, sir, but I’m 
going to try a new medicine, one of Aunt 
Mooney’s prescriptions. 

“ Did you ever hear of the merry heart 
that doeth good like a medicine?” and 
she laughed merrily as she saw his be- 
wildered look. 

“It does me good to hear you laugh, I 
can say that truthfully,” returned Mr. 
Allan, seeing with pleasure that the “ in- 
valid” really seemed better. | 

‘*Aunt Mooney” did call for Mrs. 
Allan, and uttered no word of surprise 
when that lady was dressed in walking 
costume. 

Only one call was allowed by the 
shrewd old aunty, and that was upon 
gentle Mary Lane, so near the Beulah 
Land as to almost taste of its blessed- 
ness and beauty. 

“T really am a bit tired, aunty,” said 
Mrs. Allan, after the return home, where 
the mother anxiously waited, though the 
Lane home was but a few steps from the 
Allan house. 

“Of course you are. You are really 
weak, Niece Felishy, an’ need rest. I’m 
not the one to overtax you, but I want 
you to overcome the bodily and mental 
trouble that was threatening you. 

‘‘Folks can bide in the house with 
their own blue thoughts for company until 
they cultivate a bodily, mental, and 
moral dyspepsia, an’ that means a death 
in life. 

“ We must get out of ourselves. I had 
my misgivin’s about my way bein’ jest 
the right one, to rouse you fromthe chain 
that was bindin’ you—” 

“The chain of selfishness, Aunt 
Mooney. Call it by it’s right name,” 
said Mrs. Allan, merrily. 

A few months later, Mrs. Allan sat in 
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her sunny parlor, really weary, but 
happy looking, and the blooming cheeks 
denoted good health, as she said to her 
mother: 

“TIT must say, mother, that my little 
home ‘seems a little, restful paradise. 
How grateful I should be when women 
like Mrs. Boon and Briggs have poverty 
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and sorrow for their portion. Ah! J 
know of what you’re thinking, it’s of 
those dismal old days when I wanted to 
die, and thought my house a poor place, 
and Aunt Mooney came and gave me a 
good shaking up. I needed the pre. 
scription.” 
ELLA GUERNSEY, 





ORDY SPEAKERS. A member 

of the Irish House of Commons 

who was a fluent but vapid talker was 
making an interminable speech against a 
bill which Curran defended. The 
Speaker at last reminded him that his 
time had expired. “ Time, Mr. Speaker !” 
exclaimed Curran. “ He has long since 
done with time. He is now trenching 
on eternity!” John Randoph, of Roan- 
_ oke, gave a still more biting rebuke to a 
wordy speaker. A young man, newly 
elected to Congress, ambitious of dis- 
tinction, attacked the great Virginian in a 
speech of two hours’ length, which he 


emphasized by an incessant ludicrous toss- 


ing of both his arms heavenward. When 
he had at last ended, the House turned 
eagerly to Randolph to hear how he would 
answer the attack. He rose, stood silent 
and motionless for a minute, then, with 
profound gravity, repeated the absurd 
gestures of his opponent, bowed and sat 
down, implying that there was nothing 
else in the speech worth reply. The 
House broke into deafening peals of 
laughter, and the young man was annihi- 
lated. The man who talks much has been 
the butt for the ridicule of every nation 
since the days of Euripides. “ He speaks 
much, but says nothing,” sneers the witty 
Frenchman. In the Spanish legend the 
garrulous man has no soul to last after 
death ; he turns into wind, and is happy 
in making throughout eternity a noise 
which nobody can answer. The Arab 
proverb compares men who talk much to 
mills. ‘“ We hear their perpetual clatter, 
but they give us no flour.” In every 
language there is a word to describe the 
insignificance and worthlessness of the 


babbler. 


NaturaL Capacity. Physiology 
teaches us not only that the bodies of 


men differ naturally in size, strength, 
and capacity for development, but that 
the natural differences between human 
brains in size and richness of convolutions 
are an index to intellectual and moral 
differences. Any philosophy that ignores 
such a fundamental fact becomes thereby 
futile and delusive. A true philosophy 
must recognize and adjust the relative 
parts played by natural endowment and 
educational training, taken in the widest 
sense. Noone would rashly seek: to cir- 
cumscribe the sphere of education .or to 
minimize its vast importance, but we must 
recognize that it works within bounds 
fixed by natural capacity. It can do 
much within a certain area, but that area 
is limited, and can by no means be over- 
passed. The true idea of education isnot 
to make futile efforts to grow grapes on 
thorns, or figs on thistles, but to impart to 
every individual as just a conception as 
possible of his own potentialities, and to 
help and encourage him to develop these 
potentialities to the utmost extent of 
which they may be capable. 


A Concise Lerter-Wrirer. Talley- 
rand, as autograph collectors are aware 
to their sorrow, was not fond of letter- 
writing, and always dictated a letter 
when he could. When he was com- 
pelled to write with his own right hand, 
his brevity was amazing. Two holograph 
letters of his have just been disposed of 
in an autograph sale in Paris. They were 
both addressed to thesame lady. The first 
is a letter of condolence upon the death 
of her husband—‘‘ Dear Madam—Alas! 
—Your devoted Talleyrand.” The other 
is a congratulation upon her marrying 
again :—‘‘ Dear Madam—Bravo !—Your 
devoted Talleyrand.” 











HOUSEKEEPERS. 


“OUR TRAVELED HOUSEKEEPER.” 
VI. 

“Sometime, when cares and sorrows all are past, 
And we no more shall know a tear or sigh; 
When life’s dark, heavy clouds have cleared at 

last, 
And the eternal sunshine draweth nigh, 
We'll see, methinks, how small and light will 
prove 
The griefs and cares we make so hard to- 


ay; 
And how, had we but trusted in God’s love, 
We might have seen the sunshine all the 
way. 
“Tt cannot be that days should all be bright, 
Of grief and pain we each must have ashare. 
Behind the clouds is lingering still the light, 
God will not send us more than we can bear ; 
Then let us try to think God knows the best, 
And scatter love and kindness all we may. 
To make the paths of other’s lives more blest 
Will help us find the sunshine all the way.” 


HIS was one of the poems I found in 
the little drawer of Cousin Mary’s 
writing-desk, and if there ever was a 
person who could “find the sunshine all 
the way,” Cousin Mary is one. I speak of 
her so often that John wonders sometimes 
if I really did see any one or anything 
but Cousin Mary while I was away. I 
do think that this oft-quoted cousin com- 
bines the greatest number of good quali- 
ties in her make-up of any person of my 
acquaintance. She is attractive, bright, 
and entertaining in company, and cheery 
and pleasant at home. She is one of those 
every-day-alike sort of persons. You 
might drop in there at any time and you 
would be sure of a cordial greeting and 
a pleasant smile. Notwithstanding her 
poetical tendencies, she has rare practical 
ability for the management of her house- 
hold economy. 
I think her many good qualities are 
partly inherited and partly acquired. 
She could hardly be Aunt Sarah’s 
daughter without possessing practical 
good sense and a gift for management; 
from her father she inherited her poetical 
nature and taste for studies; while her 
disposition to make the best of every- 
thing, to cheerfully accept every duty and 


make the most of her advantages, even 
though far less than her cherished hopes, 
I attribute to her own self-discipline. 

A college course, for which she had 
fondly longed, had been denied her, so 
she bravely tried to supplement this lack 
by systematic reading and self-culture. 

It was a marvel to me how she could 
accomplish so much with so little worry 
and expenditure of nervous force, and 
have so much leisure for reading and 
writing. I found her doing her own 
work for a family of four, and yet read- 
ing the Chautauqua course, and many 
other good books and magazines, besides 
finding time for frequent sketches, stories, 
and poems, which her own pen produced. 

Having heard of her wonderful knack 
before I visited her, I determined, if 
possible, to find out how she could accom- 
plish so much, and during my week’sstay 
at her house, partly by observation, partly 
by questioning, I learned something of 
her secret. 

To begin with, she did not make me 
feel that I was burdensome, asa guest, by 
spending all her time in preparing elabor- 
ate meals. 

“You see us just as we are, every day, 
Hattie,” she said. “I can’t afford, when 
we are alone, to spend all my time in the 
kitchen, neither can I afford now to lose 
the greater part of your visit while I ex- 
ert myself to give you the dyspepsia.” 

Good, wholesome, but simple meals 
was her rule always, and that wasa part 
of her secret. 

Then I found that she had her work so 
thoroughly planned and _ systematized 
that there was little more jarring or con- 
fusion than with the movements of a 
well-regulated clock. 

In the first place, she has one of the 
best husbands in the world for helping to 
keep order and system in the household. 
He never scatters books, papers, or letters, 
and each article of clothing is always in 
its place. I do not know whether he al- 
ways had these orderly habits, or acquired 
them after marriage. 

At any rate, Mary’s quiet, gentle ways, 
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her practical, good sense, and skill in 
managing things would have uncon- 
sciously developed these admirable traits 
during their fifteen years of married life 
if he had not possessed them before. 

His business was such as to require 
regularity. Unlike the most of the 
friends I visited, Mary’s husband is 
not a farmer. They have a house and 
a few acres of land on the outskirts 
of the little village, and his work is office 
work, requiring his time from seven in the 
morning until six at night, with an hour 
out at noon. 

They rise very regularly in the morn- 
ing at five or half-past, the former always 
on extra days like washing or sweeping 
days. 

Their breakfast is always a simple 
meal, and on these extra days it is 
planned with a special view to being 
easily prepared, so that Mary has an hour 
for the extra work before giving her 
attention te the morning meal. 

Her meals are always planned the day 
before, and all needful articles procured 
and preparations made to avoid delay 
and hesitation. 

Breakfast and prayers are always 
through with by seven o’clock. So 
quickly isthe morning work done that, 
as a general thing, the dishes are washed 
and everything neat and orderly by eight 
o'clock. 

And here comes in another important 
part of Cousin Mary’s secret, her knack 
of getting help from her little girls, aged 
respectively nine and twelve years. 

So attractive does Mary make their 
tasks that they are glad to work with 
mamma, and Clara, the older, without 
losing any of her childish simplicity and 
mirthfulness, has already learned more 
about housekeeping than many a girl 
knows when she marries. The much- 
hated dishwashing, which is the terror of 
many little girls’ lives, is so quickly ac- 
complished that they have never learned 
to dislike it. 

When the work of dishwashing begins 
Clara takes her place at the dish-pan 
(was there ever a little girl that had not 
rather wash than to wipe dishes) while 
Mary puts away the food and little Mabel 
carries out the dirty dishes. When the 
table is cleared Mary helps to wipe and 
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put up the dishes, and soon the task ig 
completed. 

What sweeping and dusting is re. 
quired on all but the regular sweeping 
day is soon accomplished, all working to- 
gether, and then they are ready for a 
half-hour in the flower garden. Except 
on stormy mornings they seldom miss this 
pleasant out-door exercise, and this small 
amount of time judiciously and regularly 
employed is sufficient to care for a nice 
little garden of choice flowers. Each of 
the girls has a special portion which is 
her particular care and pride to keep in 
good order. 

After the garden work the beds, which 
were put to airing before breakfast, are 
made, mamma and daughters still work- 
ing together. 

Being right in the room with them it is 
easy for Mary to see that each little girl 
hangs up her clothing and keeps her 
drawer neat and tidy. 

Whatever is Mary’s next work the 
girls generally help her. If it is baking- 
day, they seed raisins, chop mince-meat, 
pare apples, or run on errands for eggs, 
milk, or butter, that mamma may more 
quickly complete her task. 

Often Clara is allowed to bake some 
article herself under mamma’s direction. 

The girls always help about preparing 
and canning fruit. 

On ironing days they have a small iron- 
ing board and light irons, taking turns at 
the towels, handkerchiefs, and their own 
aprons and underclothing. 

Mary takes care that they shall not be- 
come too weary, always giving them an 
hour. or two for rest or play before 
dinner. 

She never allows. them to do heavy 
work like sweeping. On her regular 
sweeping days all but the sleeping-rooms 
are swept in the extra time before break- 
fast, then, after the dishes are washed, the 
girls do the dusting while Mary sweeps 
the other rooms. 

Her housework, except in rare cases, is 
done before dinner, and often she has an 
hour for reading or sewing besides. 

After dinner is the only time Mary sets 
the little girls at the dishes alone. 

Her husband usually has a half-hour 
after dinner before he must return to his 
work, and this time is devoted to Chau- 




















tauqua reading. He usually reads aloud 
while Mary spends her time with her 
darning basket. 

Clara and Mabel clear the table and 
try to see how much they can do before 
mamma comes to helpthem. They never 
seem to regard any of their tasks as 
drudgery. 

After the dinner-work is away they 
form a little sewing circle, first of all 
lying down for a short nap, if they are 
unusually weary, or the weather is op- 
pressive. 

Sewing with mamma and helping on 
the very garments she is making has a 
charm for little girls which a set task for 
the simple purpose of learning to sew 
never brings. I was surprised to see how 
well they could sew, and how much they 
enjoyed it. 

“Tt takes some time and patience to 
show them how,” Mary said, “ but on 
the whole they help much more than 
they hinder.” 

Sometimes the children sew for their 
dollies which are not yet out-grown. 

Mary is watchful that they take as 
much pains with the dollies’ sewing as any 
other, and thus by spending an hour or 
two each day in careful work, they are 
learning to sew very rapidly. 

Sometimes one of the girls reads some- 
thing aloud while Mary and the other 
sews, and mamma’s careful criticisms 
help more than the teacher’s hurried 
work to make them good readers. 

Generally an hour after the supper- 
work is done is devoted to reading aloud 
something that the children will under- 
stand, then they go to bed, and Edward 
reads aloud while Mary sews or darns, or 
if he is very tired, Mary reads part of the 
time. 

“ These do very well for rules, Mary,” I 
said, one day, when in answer to my in- 
quiries she had been telling me her plans 
of work, “but don’t you find your rules 
like some of those for spelling we used to 
learn, more cases come under the excep- 
tions than the rules. Where do you find 
a place for all the hindrances? Where 
do you find room for the sick-headache 
days, and the calls, and the missionary 
societies, and the evenings out, and the 
visitors like myself, etc., etc.”’ 

“My rules are not cast-iron rules,” re- 
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plied Mary, laughing. “They are ca- 
pable of a good deal of . extension, and 
often stretch out to an alarming extent; 
yet, on the whole, I am able to follow 
them pretty accurately, and always get 
along better than I could without them. 
As to the sick-headache, I never have it, 
owing in part, I think, to my regular 
habits and simple mode of life. 

“Callers do sometimes hinder me, es- 
pecially if I am in a writing mood, but 
they are not very numerous in our little 
village, aud most of them are intimate 
friends and make very informal] calls like 
that of Mrs. Warner’s you witnessed a few 
mornings ago. 

“T usually have some work handy and 
improve my time during such calls. I 
plan for a certain amount of time to give 
to socials, societies, etc., and such visitors 
as you, coming only once in seventeen 
years, are easily arranged for.” 

** But how do you get so much time for 
reading and writing,” I persisted. “‘ Doing 
both your housework and sewing, and 
girls always make so much sewing, with 
all the little hindrances that must come 
along, I should think would take all of 
your time.” 

“Oh! I see,” she replied, “ you havenot 
half learned my secret yet. In the first 
place, you are wrong in thinking I do all 
of my work. Ido now, but you know 
the girls help me in vacation. When 
they are in school I put the washing out. 
This enables me to get along with the rest 
of my work, and is much cheaper than 
hiring a girl, besides being pleasanter in 
many ways to live all by ourselves. 

“No girl that I could get would work 
in well with my system, and I have so 
much better opportunity to teach my 
little girls when I do the work myself. 

“ Every spring and fall I have a good 
sewing-girl for about a week. She cuts 
and plans and gets work ready, I help- 
ing her all I can, then I finish up the 
work after she goesaway. But even with 
this help I could not do much reading 
and writing, as you say, if I were not eco- 
nomical with my time. Time is one of my 
most precious possessions, and I have to 
be saving of it. My reading and writing 
comes from saving time from tucks and 
ruffles, fancy work, needless trimming, 
elaborate meals, fancy cakes, and other 
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dishes which take so much time, and by 
training my children to be self-reliant and 
helpful. 

“Many of my poems I compose while 
about my work, only taking time to jot 
them down. I can usually do better with 
studying and writing when alone. So an 
occasional extra hour in the morning, 
same of the afternoons when the children 
are in school, and evenings when Edward 
has to be away, are devoted to that work.” 
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Dear Cousin Mary, what a beautiful 
lesson you taught me of cheerfully ac- 
cepting every duty, of patient, earnest 
efforts for self-improvement, and of mak- 
ing the most of all advantages ! 

Though I feel that I can never equal 
her in tact, management, and content. 
ment, I feel sure I can do much better for 
having spent a week in her well-ordered 
and happy home. 


HATTIE MARLEY, 





AREWELL BY PROXY. A very 
original parting between a husband 

and wife recently took place at the 
New York docks. The lady was about 
to make the voyage to Europe alone, 
while her lord stayed at home to work 
and supply her with the necessary funds 
for her tour. After placing his wife on 
the Cunard liner which was to convey. her 
to Liverpool, the husband withdrew to 
the landing-stage and addressed a group 
of men, who were loitering about, in the 
following terms—“ Which of you would 
like to earn a dollar?” Two or three 
answered in the affirmative, and the 
gentleman, after selecting his man, gave 
the following orders—“ You see that lady 
dressed in black standing at the ship’s 
side? Well, that is my wife. She will 
expect me to stand for at least twenty 
minutes and wave my handkerchief to 
her till the ship is out of sight. You 
understand? Iam very busy, and have 
no time to waste ; my wife is very short- 
sighted, so that it will do just as well if 
you take my place.” “And if the lady 
looks through a telescope?” “I have 
thought of that. Bury your face in your 
pocket-handkerchief, and she will think 
that I am overcome by emotion.” “That 
will cost half a dollar extra!” “All 
right. Time is more valuable to me than 
money—only do what I tell you. You 
may, in case she looks through the tele- 
scope, throw in a few hand-kisses at, let 
us say, three cents each.” The merchant 
then thrust the money into the man’s 
hand, and, hurriedly looking at his watch, 
departed. eri 
CicARETTE Smoxine. This is what 
Sir Morell Mackenzie says about cigar- 


ette smoking: “ Like tippling, the effect 
of cigarette smoking is cumulative ; and 
the slight but constant absoption of to- 
bacco-juice and smoke makes the practice 
far more noxious in the long run than 
any other form of smoking. Cigarette 
smokers—those at least who inhale the 
smoke—are often in a state of chronic 
narcotic poisoning ; and, though the pro- 
cess may be slow, there can be little doubt 
that it is sure. Even if it does not kill the 
body, it too often kills or greatly impairs 
the victim’s working efficiency and use- 
fulness in life. The local effects of 
cigarettes in the mouth must also be 
taken into account by those whose work 
lies in the direction of public speech. The 
white spots on the tongue and inside the 
cheeks, known as ‘ smokers’ patches,’ are 
believed by some doctors with special ex- 
perience to be more common in devotees 
of the cigarette than in other smokers. 
This unhealthy condition of the mouth 
may not only make speaking troublesome 
or even painful, but is now proved to be 
a predisposing cause of cancer. All fiery 
or pungent foods, condiments, or drinks 
tend to cause congestion of the throat; 
and, if this condition becomes chronic, it 
may lead to impairment, if not complete 
loss, of voice. 


“Mr. Srone one very good preacher,” 
said an Indian, who had been converted 
to Christianity, speaking of a missionary, 
“but he preach too much "bout rum. 
When he no preach ’bout rum, Indian 
think nothing ’bout it; but, when he tell 
how Indian love rum and how much he 
drink, then I think how good it is, and 
think no more ’bout sermon, my mouth 
waters so much for rum.” 

















NOTES FROM “HOME” HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 

actical “ talks” on subjects of special interest to 
housekeepers are welcome for this department, 
which we have reason to believe most of our 
reoders find interesting no less than useful. Our 
“Homer” friends will here have opportunities of 
assisting each other by giving timely and helpful re- 
plies and letters, and of asking for any information 
they may desire. All communications for this 
department should be addressed to the Editor 
“Home” Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Philadel- 
phic, Pa. 


FURTHER HINTS. 


EAR “HOME” FRIENDS :—I 
think I have intimated that when I 
find anything of use to me, I like to pass 
the suggestion along. Even at the risk 
of tiring you I must give one or two 
further hints which I have never seen 
touched upon in our department. Not 
long ago a friend of mine suffered with 
what was at first a slight attack of indi- 
gestion ; aggravated by her endeavor to 
“keep around ” and “eat something” it 
developed into acute indigestion, the 
stomach being very much inflamed. An 
old lady who had nursed a family of a 
baker's dozen through all sorts of sick- 
nesses, prescribed ice, taken in small 
pieces in the mouth, and allowed to dis- 
solve and run down the throat. It 
worked to a charm ; this treatment, with 
a resting powder, gave my friend the first 
sleep she had had for a night and a day. 
But the especial “hint” I had to give 
you concerned the preparation and keep- 
ing of the ice, a most precious commodity 
this summer. To break it in pieces .of 
the right size, take a large pin, place it on 
the cake of ice (point down, of course !) 
and tap the head lightly with a hammer. 
In this way you can crack off pieces just 
the right size to hold in the mouth. To 
keep these bits from melting rapidly, take 
a piece of coarse flannel, tie it over the 
mouth of a large tumbler so that it will 
sag down in the glass, and put the bits of 
ice in this. The water will drip through 
the flannel as it melts, and the ice will 
last one-half longer. 
In very hot weather, wet a towel, and 
place it, folded to the proper width, on 


the window-sill. Keep it damp, wetting 
it from time to time, as it dries out, with 
cold water, and see what a difference it 
will make in the temperature of the room. 
It seems to cool the breath of breeze which 
draws in at the open window; the evap- 
oration of the water also helps in cooling 
the air. 

How many of you think to have a 
skirt-board on which to “do up” skirts 
of print, muslin, and other summer 
dresses? Any carpenter will make one 
for you at slight expense, should “ John” 
not be “‘ handy ” with tools. It should be 
a very little longer than the longest dress- 
skirt it may fall to your lot to iron, about 
two-thirds of a yard wide at the bottom 
and tapering toward the top. Cover it 
with a piece of blanket, then with an old 
sheet firmly and smoothly tacked by sew- 
ing on the under side. You cannot think, 
unless you have tried such an invention, 
how much one of these will facilitate your 
work. No matter, either, if you do “ have 
a girl to do your ironing,” sister mine; 
hired girls are human, and appreciate 
kindliness on the part of their employers. 
Help them to help themselves, and lessen 
their labor—which is hard enough at the 
best. Again, to save washing and iron- 
ing, teach your little folks to be careful 
of their clothing. Clean, fresh skirts and 
dresses are soon ready again for the wash- 
tub if their small wearers are allowed to 
tumble round the lawn and garden in 
them, making mud-pies and playing 
‘‘mumble-the-peg.” Have a “play- 
dress ” for enjoyments of this kind, with 
long, dark print or gingham “tyers” for 
the small housekeepers. One very sensible 
(and wealthy) mother of my acquaintance 
puts her little people into suits of small 
check shirting or drilling, the girls in 
dresses and drawers of the same, the 
latter coming almost to their ankles, and 
the boy in overalls and “jumper.” Then, 
when they are tired’ of playing, their 
fresh, dainty garments are donned for the 
afternoon. I think it an. excellent plan 
to teach children to take care of their 
clothes. : 
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Are you all crying “enough”? Very 
well—for this time. I will only add that 
I, too, have quite a quantity of reading 
matter which I should be glad to 
send to “ Home” invalids who will send 
names and addresses to the editor of this 


department, as already suggested. 
SISTER MARIE, 


KNITTED “ CROSS-OVER.” 


In the June number of the “ Home” 
Barbara asks for directions for knitting 
an old-fashioned sontag. I think the 
following may be what she wishes. If 
preferred to the strap, a cord may be 
fastened to each side of the back, the 
front points made shorter, and the cords, 
with tassels at the ends, brought around 
and tied over the crossed ends of the 
fronts. The following directions were 
written for coarse wool, with bone needles ; 
wool of any desired size or kind may be 
used, however, by varying the number of 
stitches : 

Cast on twenty-eight stitches and knit 
twelve plain rows. Now begin the block 
or basket pattern. 

Thirteenth row—Knit six, make one, 
knit four, purl four, knit four, purl four, 
then knit six. 

Fourteenth row—Kauit six, make one, 
knit four, purl four, knit four, purl four, 
knit seven. 

Fifteenth row—Knit six, make one, 

url one (knit four, purl four), two times, 
nit seven. 

Sixteenth row—Like fifteenth, knitting 
eight at the end. 

Seventeenth row—Knuit six, make one, 
knit two (purl four, knit four), two times, 
knit remainder plain. 

Eighteenth row— Like seventeenth. 

Nineteenth row—Knit six, make one, 
knit three (purl four, knit four), two 
times, purl three, rest plain. 

Twentieth row—Like nineteenth row, 
purling four instead of three after the re- 
peat. These eight rows make the pattern, 
and there will be an extra block at each 
end after the eight rows. Continue as 
above until you have one hundred and 
eight stitches on the needle. Then knit 
fifteen rows, continuing the holes up the 
side by (always after knitting the six 
edge stitches) making one and knitting or 
purling the next two together, according 
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to the row of blocks you are working. 
Next row, without inéreasing, knit nine 
blocks of the pattern. In the next row, 
after working the knit six, make one, 
narrow, on the edge * knit nine blocks 
and turn, slipping the remainder of the 
stitches off on a strong thread. Knit 
fifteen more rows, keeping the border 
only on one side ; at the end of the next 
row cast up four stitches on the side 
opposite the border, knit sixteen rows or 
four blocks of the basket pattern. In next 
row, decrease by knitting or purling two 
together, besides the border pattern of 
“ make one, knit two together.” Knit the 
next row without narrowing, except in 
the border, as stated, then continue to de- 
crease in every other row until you have 
fourteen stitches remaining; now knit 
twelve rows plain, asat first, and bind off, 
thus completing one side of the sontag. 
Pick up the stitches that were placed on 
the thread and repeat from the * to form 
the other side of the garment. Six blocks 
are now left on the top of the neck. Pick 
up the stitches down the front of each 
side, widening by making two stitches in 
every fourth stitch, knit eleven rows 
plain and bind off. Take up six stitches 
at each side of the back, at the waist, knit 
five or six inches plain, then knit three, 
over twice, knit three, turn, knit two, 
narrow twice, knit two; knit back plain, 
then bind off; knit a similar strap at the 
otherside, and sew a corresponding button 
to each corner of the front. 

{[ hope “Barbara” will have no 
trouble in working from these directions, 
I shall always be giad to assist any 
“ Home” reader whenever possible. 

MRS. J. S. W. 

[Thank you; that is the right spirit. 
It fs always pleasant, too, to feel that we 
are helping some one, even if our “ mite” 
seems to us of little consequence. Our 
“ Home” band is a real home band, and 
we want to urge that all send in their help- 
ful “ Notes’? from month to month. 
“ Give and take”’ is an excellent motto 
for so cheery a circle as ours. | 


SOMETHING ABOUT MILK. 


Does every housekeeper know that skim 
milk has numberless virtues? Most of us 
know how good it is for poultry, calves, 
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etc., but there are other little bodies who 
may first have what they want. New 
milk stands almost alone in its properties 
as formed fur food ; and skimmed milk so 
long as it is sweet may, with the addition 
of a very little butter, be used for pud- 
dings, etc. Butter-milk, also, possesses 
many uses. The taste is not always liked, 
but this can be easily overcome by perse- 
verance in its use, and health and strength 
gained thereby, as it is considered to be 
an excellent blood-making beverage. And 
when writing of butter-milk, the act of 
churning, or even cheese-making, the 
writer wonders if all the busy house- 
keepers and home-makers know these are 
not inventions of recent date? In the 
time of Job, cheese is mentioned, and 
churning is spoken of in Proverbs. So, 
after all of modern science, one may 
wonder whether it is possible to produce 
more excellent articles than in those days, 
so far away ! 
MRS. J. Q. 

[Skim milk is one of the best washes 

for oil-cloth that can be used. | 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


Dear “Home” Hovsekeepers.:—I 
notice that ‘‘ Tabby” wishes mothers 
would give their opinions about the train- 
ing and management of children, and I 
think such an interchange of views might 
be very beneficial and interesting. 

In the first place, a child should be 
taught to mind when spoken to, if with- 
out a whipping so much the better. Let 
them know that you are in earnest. Some 
object to whipping a child for fear it 
might afterward be taken away and they 
have cause for “ bitter reflection.” Many 
writers have urged this point, foolishly, 
Ithink. Surely, this offers no excuse for 
bringing up our children in such a 
manner as to make the. neighbors wish 
they had all died! Again, do not tell 
your child a falsehood ; he will soon learn 
to tell you falsehoods in his turn. 

Always, if you can, give the children a 
birthday present; these remembrances 
will serve as white milestones through 
life’s journey. Also, dear “Homr” 
mothers, beware of partiality. This has 
been the ruin of hundreds of children. 
They quickly perceive it and become ar- 
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rogant or envious, as the case may be, 
which destroys all respect. All family 
preferences, if any exist, should be 
judiciously suppressed. 

“Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” MRS. DORA MOSS. 


[May we say a word on this subject, 
also? Never punish a child in anger. 
Be sure that you have conquered your 
own spirit before you undertake to con- 
quer that of the child. } 


ANOTHER “WORD” TO TABBY. 


Dear Epiror:—I cannot resist the 
temptation to write a word to “'Tabby ” 
in regard to the training of children, asI 
think it a subject worthy discussion. To 
begin, I think most mothers scold too 
much. They are often tired and nervous, 
and think they cannot help it; but, dear 
mothers, your fretting and scolding only 
makes you more nervous and your chil- 
dren of more trouble to you. Small 
children must play and make a noise a 
part of the time, and older ones will make 
mistakes, and break dishes, sometimes. 
But when. these accidents occur, do not 
find fault; reprove the child, if neces- 
sary, kindly, and give careful instruction 
about the work to bedone, If you value 
the love and respect of your children in 
after years do not keep them in fear 
through childhood by being cruelly strict. 
We should insist on obedience, and do it 
firmly but kindly. Weshould also make 
companions of our children as much as 
possible, chatting and joking with them 
at times, and thus make their lives and 
home pleasant, 

I have tried to govern my two children 
by these rules, and feel amply repaid for 
my patience and pains. My boy, now 
nearly twenty, obeys me and asks my 
advice in all things as much as he did at 
ten,and no daughter can be more indus- 
trious and kind than mine. 

I heartily enjoy the Home Maaa- 
ZINE, and wish it might be placedin every 
American family. Let us all do what 
we can to make our own department inter- 
esting. AUNT BETSEY. 


[We heartily echo this suggestion, and 
shall be glad to hear from you again. ] 















































NARROW KNITTED EDGING, 


I send an extremely pretty and easily- 
knitted edging for trimming children’s 
underclothes, neck and sleeves of chemises, 
corset waists, etc. For thread lace I find 
a fine needle broken in half, with a ball 
of sealing-wax ora bead on the end of 
each piece for a head, very convenient, 
much more so than the full-length needles. 
If there is any one, too, who has not tried 
casting off by means of a crochet hook, I 
hope she will do so, as I find it a great 
advantage, especially where there are a 
number of stitches. 

Cast on eleven stitches. 

First row—Slip one, knit two, over, 
narrow (over twice, narrow), three times. 

Second row—(Knit two, purl one) 
three times, knit two, over, narrow, knit 
one. 

Third row—Slip one, knit two, over, 
narrow, purl nine. 

Fourth row—Bind off three, knit seven, 
over, narrow, knit one. 

The openwork may easily be made 
wider if preferred by casting on a greater 
number of stitches and repeating the 
directions inclosed in parenthesis more 
times. The heading may also be widened. 
I will send other lace patterns if the 
readers would like them. 

“LEND A HAND.” 


[As we think it safe to say they will.] 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


Dear Epitror :—Having but recently 
become a reader of this Magazine, I come 
from the Sunny South, asking to be re- 
ceived into your charming circle. I en- 
joy the letters very much, liking parti- 
cularly the idea of helping others by 
means of them. There are none so 
strong but they sometimes need a helping 
hand. 

Here is a good method of cooking rice 
“Southern fashion”: After washing the 
rice let it lie in salt water for two hours, 
drain, put in boiling water, cook fifteen 
minutes, drain off the water, pack a 
saucer or plate close down, and put aside 
for half an hour. 

Here, too, are some famous apple dum- 
plings: Makeanice dough, rather shorter 
than for biscuit—I take two-thirds cup of 
shortening to one quart of flour, two tea- 
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spoonfuls of cream tartar, and one teg- 
spoonful of soda—roll thin, cut round 
with a saucer, fill with apples pared and 
cut in small pieces, gather up the dough 
to form a smooth ball, set these balls in 
a pan, cover with boiling water, add sugar 
and bits of butter, sprinkle with grated 
nutmeg, and cook rather slowly until per. 
fectly done. They usually bake well in 
one hour. Serve with nice sauce. 

In regard to the training of children, 
I have a little brown-haired maiden just 
five years old who helps me wonderfully 
and enjoys it, too. I think we should 
teach the little ones to bear a part of our 
burdens ; a kiss, a smile, a word or two of 
praise is a rich reward. 

I am interested in everything pertaining 
to the farm, and should like to hear what 
other “ Home ” housekeepers are doing in 
the way of raising poultry, etc. Cannot 
“ Aunt Hope” give us a few of her good 
ideas on this subject ? 

MRS. L. H. ©. 


. 
TRY THEM. 


Dear “ Home” Housekeepers :—I 
send you a little budget of tested recipes 
which I hope you will try and “ report” 
on. I have found them all good. A 
part of them are original. 


BLUEBERRY CakrE.—One cupful of 
sugar, three tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
eggs, one cup new milk, three cups of 
flour, two teaspoonfuls cream tartar, one 
of soda, a pinch of salt, and one-half tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg. When all the 
other ingredients are mixed, stir in lightly 
one large cupful of clean, ripe blueberries, 
slightly floured. The cake is very nice 
baked in gem-pans. 


Tomato RerisH.—Nice with meat of 
all kinds. Take two cans of tomatoes, 
one and one-half pounds of brown sugar, 
one cupful of strong cider vinegar, one- 
half tablespoonful of ground cloves, and 
the same of allspice and cinnamon. Let 


cook over a slow fire for five hours, - 


stirring often, then put up in wide- 
mouthed glass jars or bottles and cork 
tightly next day. 


Dovucunuts (warranted not to soak 
fat!)—Two cups of sugar, one cup of 
sour milk, one-half cup of sweet milk, 
two eggs (one will do) beaten very light, 





































one teaspoonful of soda, the same of 
cream tartar, nutmeg or other spice to 
taste, a pinch of salt, flour to make a 
dough as soft as can be handled. Fry in 
hot fat, turning several times while fry- 
ing. 

SumMeR Mince Pie.—Four crackers 
rolled fine, one and one-half cups of 
sugar, one cup of molasses, one each- of 
vinegar (or cider) and water, two-thirds 
cup of butter, one cup of raisins, stoned 
and chopped, and two well-beaten eggs, 
stirred in last. Spice liberally, to taste. 
Bake in twocrusts. This quantity makes 
three pies. Ifthe vinegar is very strong 
one-half or two-thirds cupful will be suf- 
ficient. 

FELICIA GRAVES. 


How many of the “Home” flower- 
lovers, when rovting plant slips, have 
tried the plan of cutting a cleft in the end 
of the stalk and inserting an oat or grain 


BABYLAND. 


of wheat? When the green blade ap- 
pears above the surface, cut it off; the 
roots will thus help form roots to support 
the plant, which will begin to grow much 
quicker aud stronger than if rooted in the 
ordinary way. Il enjoy all “notes” on 
flowers. . Hope the sisters will write more 
about “God’s fancy work,” as a little 
friend of mine calls them. 

: SISTER PHEBE. 


Dear Eprror:—Will you kindly 
give a little report of the invalid’s or 
shut-in society in this department? Iam 
sure it would be of interest to many, par- 
ticularly to every 

INVALID READER. 


[We will gladly comply with your re- 
quest as soon as space permits, In the 
meantime, if you desire, will give you the 
information by mail, and will willingly 
place you in communication with some of 
the “ Home ” shut-in band.] 





BABYLAND. 


CATCHING A 


YOMEWHERE Ralph had heard that 
if one would throw salt on a bird’s 
tail, the bird could be caught. 

The little boy made up his mind to try 
it. 

Every day a flock of sparrows came to 
the porch where mamma shook the table- 
cloth, to pick up the crumbs. 

They had been coming not only once, 
but several times a day during the whole 
winter. 

Ralph had often watched them from 
the window or doorway. 

But after hearing about the salt, he 
ventured a little nearer. 

He would take a handful of crumbs 
and scatter them over the floor. 
The birds grew very tame. 
VOL. Lx.—55. 


SPARROW. 


One day 


when a sparrow was eating his dinner, 
Ralph quietly seized its tail, thinking he 
would sprinkle salt over it. 

There was plenty of that article in the 
pocket of Ralph’s coat, and he hoped that 
he would have time to get a handful. 
But the little creature gave a sudden 
jerk and flew away, leaving some of its 
feathers in Ralph’s hand. 

At first he wanted to cry, but the sun- 
shine soon come back to his face. 

“OQ mamma!” he cried, “I most did 
ketch one. If it only hadn’t flew away 
like a silly thing, I’d a-ketched it. Any- 
way I’ve got some of its clo’es, aint 1? 

“The next time,” he added, thought- 
fully, “ ’11—I’ll hold on a little tighter, 
just a little tighter. And you'll give me 
the salt, won’t you, mamma ?”’ 

RENA REYNOLDS. 




























HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 
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OUR WORK-BASKET. 
Daisy Tipy. 


hae thirty-nine pieces of cotton cloth 
about the size of a half-dollar; be- 
gin to sew the braid on near the edge, sew- 
ing down the inside points letting the 
outside points overlap the cloth. Do not 
cut the Paid at each row, but continue 
sewing each row inside the last, letting 
the outside points overlap just a little. 
Do not sew the braid too close to the 
centre, if you do it will be hard work 


across each other, forming a Greek crogg, 
Then fringe out the ends about one and 
one-half inches deep. Sew nine daisies 
together, three rows with three in a roy, 
which forms one corner. Make the four 
corners, leaving three for the centre where 
the ribbons cross each other. In sewing 
the daisies to the ribbon, only catch down 
two points on each daisy so that they will 
lie flat. 


Narrow CrocHet EDGE. 


Chain twelve, turn. 
1. Work one treble in four stitch of 





HOUSEWIFE. 


drawing the worsted through when 
forming the centre of the daisy. When 
thirty-nine of these are made, fill in the 
centre with knots, using yellow worsted 





EMBROIDERY FOR HOUSEWIFE, 


or burnt orange, which is the prettier 
color, I think. 

Get one yard of ribbon, two and one- 
half inches wide, to match the worsted. 
Cut it into two pieces, and lay them 
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chain, chain two, one treble in fifth 
stitch, chain two, miss two, one treble in 
next stitch, one in next, chain three, one 
treble in same stitch as last, one treble in 
next, chain three, one treble in Jast stitch 
of chain ; turn. 

2. Chain five, two trebles in loop be- 
tween trebles of last row, * chain two, 
two trebles in same loop, repeat.once from 
*, chain three, one treble under next loop; 
turn. 

3. Chain five, one treble in first hole 
(loop of three chain), chain two, one 
treble in next hole, chain two, one treble 
in next hole, chain three, one treble in 
same, chain four, one treble in last 
stitch. 

Repeat from second row; turn. 
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HovsEWIFE WitH Fiat EMBROIDERY. 


A stripe of congress canvas five and one 
quarter inches long, and the size seen with 
apiece of the embroidery, is required 
for this housewife. The end sloped off as 
seen is afterward turned in and hides the 
place where a pocket of salmon colored 
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CROS8-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 


satin like the lining is set on, this being 
six and three-quarter inches wide, and 
three and a half high, and fastened with 
cord and pompons. The same cord hides 
the join all round of the canvas and 
lining, and gives a kind of string for tak- 
ing up the housewife when closed 


CrocHet Dress TRIMMING. 


Abbreviations: §. Single, T. Treble, 
Ch, Chain—When made of crochet 
cotton this effective, quickly worked trim- 
ming can be used for washing dresses, 
when of knitting or of purse silk for 
woolen ones. It is begun with a ring of 
four Ch. and crocheted backward and for- 
ward as follows: four Ch., six T. in the 
ring, four Ch., one S. in the ring,* turn; 
four Ch., six T. round the four Ch. before 
the last, four Ch., one S. round the same 
four Ch., and repeat from *. 
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Knirrep Batu. 


A very small India-rubber ball, or a 
cork, is twisted over with coarse wool, 
until the size desired, and the cover, 





KNITTED BALL. 


which is seven and a half inches large, 
then knitted, twenty-four meshes are cast 
on and six pink, six green rows knitted 
backward and forward. Fourteen such 
stripes give the proper size. When the 
stripes have been joined in the length, the 





CROCHET DRESS TRIMMING. 


cover is put over and the ends drawn in 
tight twice, so that the stripes may run up 
to a point. 


Lapy’s Knirrep UNDERVEST. 


This garment may be knitted of red 
or white wool. Around the neck and 
armholes is a narrow edge in crochet, and 
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narrow silk ribbons or tapes are run 
through the openings and tied in a bow 
in front and on each shoulder. 

Cast on one hundred and seventy 
stitches ; rib, two and two, for the first 
three hundred rows, then leave thirty- 
two stitches at each end of the row, and 
cast off the stitches between. Knit the 
shoulder pieces, each eighty rows in 
length, and, of course, thirty-two stitches 
wide. Now cast on as many stitches as 

ou cast off before, and knit the other 

alf like the first. Sew the two parts to- 
gether at the sides, leaving space for arm- 
holes. Work the edge around neck and 
armholes in this way. 

1. Work one cross-treble (one long 
treble in a stitch, work off two stitches, 
leaving the other two on the hook; 
pass three stitches, work one treble in 
next, then work off the other two stitches, 
chain one, one treble in the middle of the 
last long treble) ; repeat all around and 
join with one double. 

2. Work one picot (chain five, one 
treble into first stitch), one double be- 
tween two cross-trebles in last row; re- 
peat all round. 


Tae Famity Hat-Box. 


If you want a splendid hat-box which 
need not be stowed away in the box- 
room, but will be an ornament to your 
bedroom in the shape of a comfortable 
ottoman, then buy a large cheese-box, 
the size you wish, and ornament it in 
this way. Get a pot of white enamel 
and paint the inside of the box and that 
space all round the top of the box which 
fits into the lid. The rest of the box 
and lid you must cover with any of the 
thousand and one pretty materials now 
sold for such purposes. Measure the 
depth of the unpainted space on the box, 
and make a box-plaiting of a piece of 
material that wide, and three times the 
circumference of the box in length. Now 
tack this plaiting round the box with 
short tin-tacks. Make a circular cushion 
of calico filled with flock, or old letters 
cut up, to fit the top of the lid. Then 
cut one circular piece of material to cover 
the top of the cushion. Edge this with a 
narrow box-plait, and when the cushion 
is firmly tacked on the lid your pretty 
ottoman-box is finished. 
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Aw ATTRACTIVE LooKING Watcu- 
STAND. 


Buy a long-handled wooden spoon, 
some coral enamel, three-quarters of a 
yard of pretty shaded ribbon an inch 
wide (a contrast in color to the coral 
paint), and a small brass hook. Cost of 
spoon will be about four cents and two 
cents’ worth of enamel is sufficient; the 
ribbon will be about four or six cents, 
according to quality, and the hook a cent. 
Total cost about twelve cents. First of 
all enamel your spoon and after it is 
thoroughly dry paint lilies of the valley 
entwining round the handle. Screw your 
hook into the bowl of the spoon near the 
handle whereby to hang your watch, then 
tie an artistic bow of ribbon to the end 
of the handle, making one large loop 
right at the back of the bow to slip over 
the knob of your French bedstead. 


ORNAMENTAL PERFUMERS. 


From your odds and ends of materials, 
pick three pieces of Indian muslin, art 
muslin or surah silk, of beautiful con- 
trasted colors, such as very pale salmon, 
pale crushed strawberry and a delicate 
green. They must be seven inches long 
by five inches wide. Fold them length- 
wise and run up the bottom and side 
seams of each, then turn a hem of three- 
quarters of an inch wide at the top. Now 
you have a little bag in the shape of a 
miniature flour-sack inside out. Tum 
the outside in. Fill each sack with bran 
mixed with sachet powder to within an 
inch of the top. Now tie the mouths 
with the narrowest art ribbon, in pretty 
bows. These miniature sacks are made 
to stand up in a group by running two or 
three stout stitches catching together the 
three sacks at the side seams. 


A Very Pretry NewspaPeER RAcK. 


This is made of mill-board. Cover a 
piece of mill-board seventeen inches long 
by nine inches wide with a piece of bld@k 
velveteen or sateen on one side only, a8 
inferior material, such as black silesia, 
will do for the back. Then cut two pieces 
of stout card-board sixteen inches long by 
two and a half inches wide, and cut two 
pieces of velveteen and two of silesia to 
cover your card-board. Now get a paper 
pattern of a Virginia creeper thirty-two 























inches long (cost two cents) and four cents 
worth of silks the shades of the creeper, 
and five yards of shaded silk cord to 
match. 

After stamping your pattern with a 
moderately hot iron on to the velveteen, 
outline it with the silk. Cover the out- 
side of each strip of card-board with your 
work and line with the silesia. Now you 
have one large oblong piece of covered 
eard-board and two long narrow ones cov- 
ered in the same way—velveteen in front 
and silesia at the back. You will next 
cord the side and top edges of the narrow 
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pieces. Then sew these pieces (the bottom 
uncorded edges) two inches apart to the 
bottom edge of back piece. Steady them 
at the top with a narrow piece of stout 
card-board half an inch wide by seven 
inches long. This is long enough to con- 
nect at the top the two pieces two and a 
half inches wide, leaving the space of two 
inches between. To each of these little 
strips sew the ends of a piece of cord 
twenty-nine inches long. Fasten the ends 
of a piece twenty-seven inches long to the 
top corners of the back piece of the rack 
and the rack is completed. 





ORK AND LONG LIFE. There 

has been so much justly said about 

the prejudicial effects of overwork, espe- 
cially in using up the powers of man and 
cutting short his life, that it may be hastily 
assumed by some that work itself is op- 
posed to length of days. This, however, is 
a very fatal mistake. Whatever may be 
proved concerning the comparative ten- 
dencies of different employments to 
shorten life, it will always be found that 
a life of idleness will surpass them all. 
The faculties of man, used and not abused, 
serve not only to benefit the world, but 
even more to benefit himself. His health, 
happiness, and length of life depend largely 
upon the regular, steady, and full—not 
excessive—employment of his powers. 
He who neglects this law and suffers them 
to run to waste, leading an aimless and 
vacant life, will reap the penalty quite as 
much in his own inferior condition, phys- 
ical and mental, as in any external loss he 
may sustain. 


1? 


“RaBBrE Wup Hae Kent FINE 
At a late meeting of a Scotch mutual 
improvement society the works of Shake- 
speare formed the subject of the evening, 
and a doctor, an admirer of the bard, 
read a highly eulogistic paper on his plays. 
After the meeting had dispersed, a tailor 
approached the doctor, and remarked: 
“ An’ ye think a fine lot o’ yon plays o’ 
Shakespeare, doctor?” “I do sir,” was the 
emphatic reply. “ An’ ye think he wis 
mair clivir than oor Rabbie Burns?” 
“Why, there’s no comparison between 





them!” said the medico, indignantly. 
“Maybe no,” was the cool response ; “ but 
ye telt us the nicht that it was Shake- 
speare who wrote those weel-kent lines, 
‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown. Noo Rabbie wud never hae 
written sicnonsense as that!” “ Nonsense, 
sir?” thundered the indignant doctor. 
“Ay, just nonsense! Rabbie wud hae 
kent fine that a king, or a queen either, 
disna gang to bed wi’ the croon on their 
head. They aye hang it ower the back 
o’ a chair.” 





CULTIVATION OF THE Minp. The 
love of knowledge rather than the love 
of mere pleasure best prepares all to act 
well their part in life. The foundation of 
all success depends largely upon the culti- 
vation of the mind, and whoever would 
do this must be willing to restrain his 
animal appetites and bring them into sub- 
jection. Mind must restrain and rule the 
passions if they are to be kept in their 
proper place and not allowed to warp the 
judgment or sully the life. To the mind 
a good book is like good food to the body 
—it is the material by which its strength 
and growth can be best promoted. A 
bad book is poison to the mind and ruin 
to the soul, and should be avoided with 
the greatest care at all times. 





PATIENCE strengthens the spirit, 
sweetens the temper, stifles anger, extin- 
guishes envy, subdues pride; it bridles 
the tongue, restrains the hand, and 
tramples upon temptations. 



























































































FASHION NOTES. 





be the earlier weeks of September, the 

thin tailor-made gowns are necessary 
for rough or cool days, and may be con- 
siderably smartened by the addition of 
light fronts, or worn with a blouse and 
open-front jacket, to produce a very 
piquant effect. 

Serge will be worn in brighter tints than 
navy, and in Napoleon or deep blue is 
much smarter in appearance. Young 

ople are certain to affect this brighter 

lue, and should have a separate skirt, 





Fie. 1. 


full but straight, and the back set in well 
pressed box-plaits, which should be taped 
at the back and only caught to the foun- 
dation on either side to mark the division 
between back and front. 

Some graceful skirts have broad flat 
box-plaits also at the back and sides, or 
the front is draped from the hips, and falls 
straight and plain below, and each side 
forms a wide flat box-plait. A small 
jacket should accompany the serge skirt, 
even if there is an ordinary bodice as 
well. 

There are many ways of making these 
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short jackets, but that which can be worn 
either open or closed is the most generally 
useful. ‘ 

Broad revers, faced with moiré or faille, 
are formed by turning back the fronts of 
the coat, and the collar, also faced like the 
revers, turns down when the coat is open, 

Another shape fastens with one button 
over the chest, and -has lapels in tailor- 
style; and yet another has no sleeves, the 
fronts sloped away to show the blouse. 
(Fig. 1.) 

Fig. 2.—This costume is of gray and 
blue check, made up on the straight with 
a plain blue underskirt. 

Lhe bodice is plain with narrow revers 
of the plain color. The sleeve is high and 
divided by a strip of plain. Small covered 
buttons form the only trimming. 

Fig. 3.—House costume of plaid surah, 
trimmed with passamenterie points. 

The most important feature in the 
present fashion of dress is the combina- 
tion of diverse coloring or material in- 
troduced in one gown, and effect is ob- 
tained in this way in preference to using 
elaborate trimmings. Some skirts show 
a trifle more drapery, and are certainly a 
relief after the very straight undraped 
models which have been almost univer- 
sally worn, and which are most trying, 
equally to the too angular or the too 
plump figure. 

Black costumes are always useful in 
our variable climate, and may be rendered 
quite smart and summer like with the 
addition of light et ceteras, such as gloves, 
bonnet, and parasol ; and on a matronly 
figure a frill of chiffon may be sewn down 
the centre, and allowed to fall in cascade 
fashion to form a loose vest. At the neck 
the frill is very full, and forms a sort of 
bow or jabot, which is finished with a 
jeweled brooch or pin. 

A mixture of black lace flouncing 
with faille Francaise, striped moiré and 
silk, or watered silk, can be made in the 
following manner, and is very light and 
dressy in style, and quite suitable for 
summer wear. 

First, there should be a foundation of 
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the waist, and then a whole width of faille 
on either side, with each selvedge edge 
folded in about three inches to form a 
deep plait. This leaves a small recess 
between the side and back, and here 
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cheap glacé silk, and a plaiting of the 
dress silk round the edge. In front there 
is about one yard and a quarter of deep 
lace flouncing put full and straight from 





about three-quarters of a yard of flounc- 
ing is put in full and loose. 

The back consists of two widths of 
faille, with one yard of flouncing in the 
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centre; this lace gathered so closely at the 
waist that it occupies barely one inch of 
the waist-band. The effect of this skirt is 
that of a petticoat of full lace with panels 
of silk laid over it, and the style is un- 
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common and exceedingly dressy. The 
bodice may be cut as a plain tight-fitting 


one, with the fronts turned back from 
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the centre of the lining to form revers 
from neck to basque, and a gathered strip 
of lace forms a vest to fill up the space 
left on the lining. A very dressy sleeve 


consists of a high, full pouff of lace, which 
is set quite at the top of the close-fitting 
silk sleeve, and finishes with a frill at 


the lower edge. A lovely gown made 
for a lady of middle age, and to be worn 
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at asmart wedding, was exactly in this 
style, but of black faille sprinkled with 












flowers in dull pink and green. 


for a younger wearer. 
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little Pompadour bouquets of colored 
The 
same style carried out in heliotrope faille 
and black Chantilly lace is quite suitable 
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sailor costume with anchors on the lapels 
of the bodice. 

Scarcely a dress for girls is seen now 
without a ribbon sash and bows, and the 
corselet bands coming from beneath the 


DRESS WITH SHAWL COLLAR FOR GIRLS OF EIGHT OR TEN YEARS. 


Fig. 4.—Smocked frock for child of four 
years, 

Fig. 5.—Vest of embroidery suitable 
for any evening costume. 
_ Fig. 6—Serge frock with barred white 
Jersey vest may be called a modified 








arms are most becoming to their slim, un- 
formed figures. Better dresses for girls 
of six years and upward are made of 
plain and shot poplins, flowered popli- 
nettes, and mousselines de laine, light 
woolen beiges embroidered with spots and 
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small patterns and-a number of other 
plain and figured fabrics in silk, wool, 
and cotton. 


Dress with SHawt COLLAR FOR 
Grris or Eraut or Ten YEArRs.—The 
dress on page 821 is made of fine dark- 
blue and white striped woolen stuff, 
trimmed with stripes of figured bordering 
four inches wide. A flounce of the bor- 
dering fulled slightly completes the shawl 
collar, made of double stuff and set on to 
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the front edge of the dress stuff round 
the neck-opening at the back, which ig 
fastened invisibly with hooks and eyes, 
The skirt is eighteen and a half inches 
long in front, nineteen and a quarter 
inches at the back, and about three yards 
wide, and lined throughout with long 
—_ The stuff sash tied loosely at the 
side. 

The other little gown on same page is 
of dotted percale, made with plain hem 
and tucks and trimmed with embroidery. 





EMOANING THE PAST. It is not 
unusual to meet people who are al- 
ways bemoaning the past. There are many 
such who spend more energy in think- 
ing of what they ought to have done and 
chiding themselves for not having done it 
than in thinking of what they ought todo 
and planning how to do it. Lifeis really 
too short for this sort of thing; there is 
too much to be achieved in the present 
and in the future to justify continuous 
dwelling on unimproved opportunities in 
the past. It is always in order and in 
time to turn over a new leaf, to begin 
again, to make stepping stones of the sins 
and errors and mistakes of the past, re- 
membering them only so much and so 
long as to learn how to avoid and over- 
come them in the future. 


Tae Liquor Business tn Norway. 
The liquor business in most towns and 
cities in Norway is under the manage- 
ment of an association, which is again 
controlled by the municipal authorities. 
The goods are analyzed and examined 
before being sold, minors or intoxicated 
persons cannot buy any liquors, and one 
glass at a time is ail each person can ob- 
tain. In the liquor shops there is no 
furniture; nor are games of any kind al- 
lowed. Thesale of liquors in bottles takes 
place in eentrally-located stations, and is 
conducted on the same principle as the 
retailing in glasses. The dividend of the 
business goes to pay for public improve- 
ments—say, for parks and highways, 
homes for aged people, reform schools for 
children, and the like. The scheme has 


been in practical use now for several 
years, and so far has been very successful 
in diminishing the alcoholism and crime 
of the country. 


Tim. ‘Long life to your honor!” 
ejaculated an Irish peasant-woman to her 
landlord one day lately, as he passed by 
her door. “ That’s a strange salutation 
from you, Maggie,” he answered, smiling 
rather bitterly, “when it is your husband 
and a few others like him who make it 
necessary for me to walk about with these 
guards!”—and he looked round ruefully 
at the two stalwart constables who fol- 
lowed him everywhere. “ Och, now, your 
honor!” remonstrated Maggie, “don’t 
be too hard on Tim! If he’s for shootin’ 
your honor one day, shure it’s layin’ 
his life down for you he’d be the next!” 





“Misrir Photographs for Sale” is 
written up over the door of a certain 
photograph gallery. When the proprietor 
was questioned as to who his customers 
might be, he laughed, and replied, “Oh! 
many people. Mothers who have little 
children often buy pictures .of children 
with long hair, when the hair of their 
loved ones hasn’t grown, and send them 
round to friends at a distance. I can sell 
brides’ pictures without any trouble. I 
sometimes think pictures that aint taken 
for people look just as much like them; 
besides, it saves all the trouble of a 
sitting.” sis 

Ciorues-Prns boiled a few minutes and 
quickly dried once or twice a month be- 
come more durable. 
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